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EDITORIAL 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


Tue debate in the House of Commons on July 18 on the use and 
price of land showed that most of the spokesmen on both sides of 
the House accept the planning policies embodied in existing legis- 
lation and are anxious to prevent a return to the reckless despoliation 
of the countryside and the unregulated urban development which 
occurred on a vast scale during the inter-war years. Few of the 
speeches showed any, great awareness of the basic factors of growth 
and change which Mr. Wyndham Thomas analyses in his article in 
the present issue and which must be taken into account if town and 
country planning is to become effective in producing a more 
healthy, convenient, and beautiful environment than the one in 
which we now live. | 


Rocketing Land Prices 


The most important question which divides the Government from 
the Opposition is the price of land. Conservatives wish to maintain 
what they mistakenly call the free market in land, regardless of 


the fact that the shockingly inflated prices now being paid for 
urban land ripe for development are mainly the result of the deci- 
sions of local sagen authorities permitting development to take 
place thereon but not elsewhere in that area. Opposition speakers 
called for various measures to enable some of this increment, which 
is due to the policies of public authorities, to be diverted from 
private a to public revenues: among them was a capital gains 
tax; a limit to the pan payable by local authorities on the com- 
pulsory acquisition of land; and a return to the development charge. 
Sir Colin Thornton-Kemsley, a Conservative M.P., proposed a 
graduated ad valorem duty levied on the vendors in all future sales 
of undeveloped land, the proceeds to be used to reimburse the 
Exchequer he compensation paid to the owners of land sterilised 
against building. 

While the control of land prices is important both economically 
and socially, it is of far less moment at the present time than the 
need to reconsider our planning policy, and the machinery and 
methods of planning which now exist, in the light of the emerging 
needs of today and tomorrow. 

At present, as Mr. Donnelly, m.r., pointed out, about 40 per 
cent. of the British people live on only 4 per cent. of the land of 
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Britain. A large and increasing proportion of the nation inhabits 
the London and South-Eastern region, the Southern region, and 
the West Midland region rac on Birmingham. The drift 
of population and employment to the South and South-East still 
continues. Efforts have been made to restrain the vast tidal wave of 
people, industry, commerce, and other economic developments from 
submerging these areas. The green belt is one device aimed at 
preventing the endless spread of the built-up area and maintaining 
a clear demarcation between town and country. The powers given 
to the Board of Trade to control the location of industry were 
intended to secure a better distribution of industry throughout the 
country and to curb the excessive concentration of industry in 
Greater London and the Birmingham complex. The new towns 
are a much more positive method of decentralising factories, 
offices, and dwellings, of providing a more attractive and healthy 
alternative to the overgrown city, and of avoiding the waste of time, 
money, and energy consumed in the ever-lengthening journey to 
work. The Town Development Act was intended to serve the same 
pur as the new towns, but to substitute major or substantial 
additions to existing small towns for the construction of a new 
town. 
The Green Belts in Danger 


Mr. Brooke, the Minister of Housing and Local Government, has 
declared his firm intention of maintaining the green belts round 
London and other cities. In the Commons debate he said: “‘ The 
Government will not let the green belts go. I advise the people 
who are still trying to detect loopholes or weaknesses in what I have 
said about the firmness of our green belt policy to give up their 
faithlessness, because the green belts are to stay.” On August 3, 
The Times announced that planning consent has been granted to 
Vauxhall Motors for a commercial vehicle factory on a former 
airfield at Hooton Park, Wirral, in Cheshire. In giving his 
decision the Minister stated that the proposal involves a substantial 
intrusion into the proposed Wirral green belt, to which he had 
already agreed in principle. On August 4, The Times reported that 

inister had suggested a “ slight reduction in the area of the 
north Tyneside green belt” in jen to make more land available 
for housing. In the Commons debate, Mr. Corfield, a Conservative 
M.P., mentioned a delightful village in Northamptonshire which had 
half a dozen old houses spread out along the roads leading to it. 
Those houses have been made the excuse, he said, for in-filling 
with forty other houses since planning control came into force after 
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the war. The result is complete ribbon development between the 
village and Northampton. 

But even if the green belts are strictly maintained, they.are, in 
the case of the greatest cities, and above all London, becomin 
little more than a prolonged pause for breath in the rapid sau 
of urban development, since the development then continues beyond 
pe belt. This in turn creates a strong demand for better 
traffic facilities, and especially for motorways through the green 
belt to carry the increased number of commuters to their daily 
work, shopping, or pleasure in the central city. 


Control Over Location of Industry 


It is widely recognised that it was a mistake to give power to 
control industrial location to the Board of Trade, which has no 
basic interest in planning. The Board’s intentions are possibly 
good, but its main preoccupations in granting or withholding 
industrial development certificates since 1947 have been, first, a 
desire to build up the former depressed areas, now renamed 
development areas; secondly, to take the work to the workers, 
wherever they — happen to be, if they were available for 
employment; thirdly, to promote the export trade; and fourthly, to 
facilitate rearmament drives at various times. None of these objec- 
tives has any necessary relation to the best use of land; none of 
them is necessarily the best criterion for the proper location of 
industry; none of them, considered in isolation, is necessarily 
indicative of good planning principles. 

In his article Mr. Thomas suggests that the Ministry of Housin 
and Local Government should ~ made responsible for industria 
distribution and highways. We agree entirely with the principle 
that the Ministry in charge of planning should also regulate the 
location of industry, for the latter function deeply affects every 
aspect of planning. Hence, the location of industry should not be 
determined solely on grounds of short-term economic policy but in 
terms of a much broader perspective. The real trouble, however, 
is that no one knows—and this includes both the Board of Trade 
and the Ministry of Housing and Local Government—what our 
public policy should be on this vital subject. There is an urgent 
need to establish a permanent Advisory Council on Industrial 
Location to do some hard thinking on this question in place of the 
hand-to-mouth expedients and outmoded ideas which have hitherto 
served as guides to the Board of Trade’s fluctuating policies. 

The case for transferring responsibility for highways to the 
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Ministry of Housing and Local Government is less clear, not because 
the Ministry of Transport has shown itself to be a far-sighted and 
active Ministry in this sphere—indeed, quite the contrary is true— 
but because the planning and construction of a modern system of 
highways has now become so vast and urgent a task that it would 
overwhelm the Ministry of Housing and Local Government, which 
is already a a department with extensive functions 
covering not only planning but housing, new towns, water supply, 
sewage works, environmental health services, local finance, and 
local government structure, including the reform of areas and 
authorities which is now proceeding, and much else. 


The New Towns 


The new towns have been a gratifying success, both socially and 
nancy -ereny Sane around London. By contrast, Peter- 
lee in Durham cannot be regarded as satisfactory from any point of 


view. Its design and architecture are poor and it has failed to 
attract industry. We have nothing in this country to compare with 
Emmen, a new town in the extreme east of the Netherlands, where 
large nylon, textile, and chemical factories have been attracted to 
an area which was formerly entirely dependent on peat digging, and 


relatively as remote from Holland as Peterlee is from the Midlands. 
Nor has any of our new towns a fine hotel with ballroom and 
restaurant, an excellent theatre and concert hall, and a vast gymna- 
sium such as one finds at Emmen. We need not therefore regard 
our new towns as the last word—there is plenty of room for im- 
provement in our new town programme. One encouraging feature 
of the Commons debate was Mr. Brooke’s remark that he would not 
rule out other new towns or major town expansion schemes by 
means of development corporations. 


Office-building Without Limit 
The most disappointing feature of the Minister’s speech was his 
failure to produce any scheme for restraining the fantastic develop- 
ment of office-building which has infected London like a fungus. 
Mr. Gaitskell stated that over 2-5 million square feet of new office 
space had been advertised in The Times me. the first quarter of 
1960; and new office buildings providing employment for 250,000 
additional persons in central London were approved between 1948 
and 1958. The Government’s view is that the method used to 
regulate factory construction is not suitable for regulating office- 
building because many office buildings are built by developers and 
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then let to subsequent tenants. This argument appears to be little 
more than a flimsy excuse for doing nothing. A seven-storey build- 
ing has recently been erected in Shaftesbury Avenue—the heart of 
the West End theatre quarter—for the use of the Egg Marketing 
Board. Why should this Board be permitted to occupy a large 
building for administration and research within a stone’s throw of 
Piccadilly Circus? The Milk Marketing Board manages quite well 
with its headquarters at Thames Ditton. 


Renewing the Provincial Cities 
The most important conclusion which emerges from a review of the 
planning position is that negative action of a restrictive character is 
quite inadequate to curb the powerful forces which are now at work 
in the dynamic regions of Greater London, the South and South 
East, and West Midlands. What is really wanted is a large and 
ambitious programme of capital development to improve the town 
centres, housing, highways, public services, and amenities of many 
of our older provincial cities. People who live in the South do not 
realise the immense difference in the amount of capital expenditure 
and the rate of urban renewal which occurs in London as compared, 
say, with Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool, Newcastle, or Sheffield. 
Most of the buildings in our provincial cities are still Victorian. 
The most constructive step the Government could take would 
be to offer really large loans at low rates of interest—and with the 
necessary precautions against inflation—to cities or towns embarking 
on approved schemes of urban renewal (conforming to their 
development plans) designed to make them more attractive to 
industrialists, commercial firms, and other institutions. This is a 
itive, creative approach to planning which would be of immense 
nefit to the provincial cities themselves and it would also sub- 
stantially relieve the pressure on the London and South Eastern 
region and the West Midlands area which are struggling to keep 
their heads above water in the flood of expansion which threatens 
to engulf them. 








INDIA REVISITED 


WILLIAM A. ROBSON 


Earty in 1960 I visited India after an interval of six years. On my 
previous visit I had travelled the length and breadth of the sub- 
continent. On this occasion | stayed mainly in Delhi, although I 
paid brief visits to Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona, and Baroda, and 
also saw some of the villages and small country towns in Uttar 
Pradesh and the Punjab. In this article I shall record my impres- 
sions of India today, and I shall also discuss some of the fae, 008 
confronting the Indian people. 


In almost every direction one can see signs of material advance. 
The scale and scope of poverty remains so great, however, and 
destitution so widespread, that any description of the Indian scene 
must begin with the economic state of the people. 


The Standard of Living 


There can be no doubt that the standard of living has risen some- 
what during the past six years, and indeed since 1951. This, 
however, must be set against the fact that between 1939 and 1951 
there was a substantial decline, especially in food and clothing, due 
to the war, bad monsoons, and other causes. Today the peasants 
are eating more and better food; they are better clad; their health 
is improving though it is still deplorably bad by Western standards; 
many thousands of new schools have been built in the villages; 
supplies of pure drinking water are becoming available either 
through sanitary and protected wells, or by means of tube wells 
and a Piped water supply. There are now roads es 
many 0 villages and the rural people travel on them by bulloc 
cart or bicycle instead of trudging on foot along a dirt track 
sending up clouds of dust. In the towns most of the people appear 
to be better off in many respects compared with six years ago. 

The national income has risen from 10,030 crores of rupees 
(£7,715m.) in 1953-54 to 11,570 crores of rupees (£8,900m. in 
1958-59, both figures being expressed in 1948-49 prices. This is an 
increase of 15 per cent. For che ten-year period covered by the first 
and second plans (1952-61) national income is expected to increase 
by 42 per cent. at constant prices. The income per head rose from 
268-7 rupees (about £20 12s.) in 1953 to 290-7 rupees (£22 6s.) in 
1958-59. (Again the current prices have been adjusted to conform 
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with the prices prevailing in 1948-49.) This shows an increase of 
nearly 10 per cent. in the average income per head. These fi 
take no account of how the national income is actually distributed, 
but they do show how pitifully low is the average income per 
head.’ For the decade 1952-61 income per head is expected to 
increase by 20 per cent. and consumption per head by about 16 per 
cent.’ 

Agriculture 
No one is satisfied with the present state of agriculture, and it is 
obviously wrong that with about 70 per cent. of the working force 
engaged in farming India should have to import millions of tons 
of wheat and rice each year. The targets of agricultural production 
set by the Second Five-Year Plan (1 1) have not been achieved 
so far and there is no prospect of their being reached. The output 
of food grains last year (1958-59) was 73m. tons and this was the 
highest figure ever attained—but it is insufficient.’ 

A group of American experts brought over by the Ford Founda- 
tion to report on India’s food crisis emphasised the extreme 
seriousness of the situation in view of the increasing pressure of 
population on the food supply. The report declared chat a rapid 
increase in food production is India’s primary problem in achieving 
human welfare, social justice, and democracy during the next 
seven years. The country has made steady progress in agricultural 
production; it has come far in its efforts to improve the conditions 
of the rural population. Nevertheless, with an estimated increase 
of population of 118 millions by 1966 over the 1951 figure, a shortfall 
of 28m. tons of food grains is anticipated unless immediate steps are 
taken to speed up food production. An annual output of 100-110m. 
tons by 1965-66 is considered to be necessary. This would require 
an increased productivity at the rate of 5-6 per cent. a year, 
compared with an increase of 3-2 per cent. achieved during the past 
five years. 

The American experts consequently called for an all-out emer- 
gency food production programme enjoying the highest priority. 
This would embrace a guaranteed minimum price announced in 
advance of the planting season; markets within bullock-cart distance 
of the farmer ready to pay him the guaranteed price whenever he is 
able to sell his produce; suitable means of local storage; priorities 


1 India, 1959, p. 187 et seq.; The Eastern Economist, Oct. 9, 1959, p. 567. 
2 Draft outline of Third Five-Year Plan, p. 17, para. 5. 
3 The production of food grains expected for 1960-61 is 75m. tons. Ibid. 
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for chemical fertilisers; intensified irrigation and drainage pro- 
grammes; the selection of certain crops and areas for more Codes 
trated efforts; a ive reduction in the numbers of cattle; 
enhanced security of land tenure and consolidation of holdings; 
and the immediate development of large-scale credit facilities 
through co-operatives.‘ 

While the tone of the report stresses the need for an emergency 
operation, it is by no means pessimistic. It points out the tremen- 
dous physical potentialities of India for food production, and the 
absence of any inherent obstacles to high productivity arising from 
the soil, climate, or other physical conditions. 

The chief cause of the trouble, in industry and the social services 
no less than on the food supply front, is the large and rapidly rising 
rate of population increase. During the First Five-Year Plan the 
rate of net increase was 5m. a year; it has risen to about 9m. a 
year in 1960 and is expected to rise to 10m. a year during the forth- 
coming Third Plan. At the 1951 census the population was 360m. 
In 1958 it was estimated to have been 400m. This increase is 
mainly due to improved health measures of several different kinds. 
“Family planning ” is practised by middle-class towndwellers but 
not in the villages or by the urban proletariat. Sterilisation clinics 
have been opened in some cities and are highly popular; but so far 
only the fringe of the sag sor problem has been tackled. 

The reasons for the low level of agricultural productivity are 
well known. They include poor monsoons, backward methods of 
farming; inferior seeds, lack of pest control; inadequate manuring 
—most of the dung is used as biel for domestic purposes even in 
the great cities; excessively small holdings. According to the eighth 
round of the National Sample Survey (July 1954-March 1955) there 
were 65m. households in the rural areas of India. About a quarter 
owned less than one acre of land each. Approximately three- 
quarters had less than five acres or were landless agricultural 
labourers. An eighth of the households owned about two-thirds of 
the land comprised in the rural areas; and 1 per cent. owned a 
fifth of it. 

A good deal has been done in the past five years to redistribute 
land more equitably and to expropriate the intermediaries known 
as zamindari. Most states have passed legislation to abolish inter- 
mediaries, while the others are in process of doing so. 43 per cent. 
of Indian territory had intermediary tenures; their abolition has 


* Report on India’s Food Crisis and Steps to meet it. Sponsored by the Ford Foundation. 
Government of India, 1959. 
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been carried out in all but 5 per cent. of the land in question. The 
wang leaseholder in most states has been given security of tenure. 

he rent which he pays to the state is usually far less than that 
paid to the former intermediary. These reforms are beneficial to 
the farmer who leases land, but they do not remedy the inadequate 
size of holdings. Nor do they give any security to farmers who 
cultivate the soil but who neither own nor lease land. Here the 
Government has sought to encourage co-operative farming as a 
method of bringing into existence larger farm units which would 
facilitate the application of scientific knowledge, more intensive 
capital investment, and modern methods of cultivation. 

Despite the vital importance of food production, agriculture has 
been the Cinderella of the First and Second Five-Year Plans. If 
irrigation and power are excluded, agriculture and community 
development together received only 15-1 per cent. of the resources 
allocated by the First Five-Year Plan compared with 28-1 per cent. 
going to irrigation and power, 23-6 per cent. to transport and 
communications, and 22-6 per cent. to social services. Under the 
Second Five-Year Plan the share going to agriculture and com- 
munity development was reduced to 11-8 per cent., compared with 
19 per cent. going to irrigation and power, 18-5 to industry and 
mining, 28-9 to transport and communications, and 19-7 to the 
social services. During the course of the second plan the provision 
originally made for irrigation and power was reduced to 17-9 per 
cent. and that for industry and mining was increased to 22-6 
per cent. but the figure for agriculture and community development 
remained unchanged. 

It is strange that the rural section of the nation has been unable, 
or perhaps unwilling, to exercise more influence over national 
policy in this respect. The Budget for 1958-59 allocated only 131m. 
rupees to Community Development Projects and the National 
Extension Service; and 113m. rupees to agriculture. Thus, about 
Is. 6d. a head is all that has been spared from national funds for 
the agricultural programme and the community development pro- 

amme combined! One important factor in a complex situation 
is that what attracts public interest and political support are 
spectacular industrial dqvelopments such as steel works, electrical 
machinery plants, great s and power stations; and such under- 
takings get the first, cut) when the cake is divided. But this still 
leaves unexplained the ‘reasons why the better-off peasants in the 
rural areas, who form the main political support of the Congress 
Party, have apparently exerted so little pressure in favour of a 
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larger allocation of available resources for agriculture. Lack of 
organisation or leadership, dislike of change, fear of the social 
uences of an agricultural revolution, may be among them. 

The position shows signs of improvement in the draft outline 
of the Third Plan, which will cover the years 1962-66. Agriculture 
and minor irrigation, community development and eo 
will together receive 14-1 per cent. of a much larger total outlay, 
compared with 11-5 per cent. under the Second Plan. The draft 
outline specifically states that “‘ In the scheme of development the 
first priority necessarily belongs to agriculture. The importance of 
=e self-sufficiency in food grains and meeting the require- 
ments of industry and exports is one of the major aims of the 
Third Plan.”* Agricultural production will be stepped up by 30 
to 33 per cent. and an effort made to increase the irrigated area of 
cultivated land by an additional 20 million acres.* 

The Ford Foundation has recently announced an exceptionally 
large grant of $10-5m. for a programme to demonstrate the 
potential productivity of Indian agriculture. This is a direct con- 
sequence of the recommendations of the American expert inquiry 
which was sponsored by the Foundation. The intensive agricul- 
tural effort will be concentrated on selected districts in seven states 
comprising nearly 6m. acres of farm land and involving about 5m. 
ary living in 10,000 villages. The programme will endeavour to 

ring to bear all the factors needed for improved production in the 
selected districts at the level of the individual peasant. If this 
large-scale demonstration is successful, it may have far-reaching 
effects in raising the standard of cultivation throughout India. 

Great progress has been made on the industrial front during 
the last six years. The three large steel plants constructed by the 
British consortium, the U.S.S.R., and Krupps, under the Second 
Five-Year Plan are now all in operation. The Chittaranjan loco- 
motive factory is about to produce diesel-electric locomotives instead 
of only steam locomotives. A huge factory to manufacture heavy 
electrical equipment, the development of heavy engineering, the 
production of machine-tools, and the manufacture of explosives, 
are among the more notable achievements of recent years. 


The Political Scene 


The ——s feature of the political scene is Mr. Nehru’s extra- 
ordinary ascendency. He continues to exert a dominant influence 


5 p. 23, Chap. Ill, para. 3. 
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over the Congress Party, over his ministerial colleagues, and over 
the people. In some ways he has mellowed with advancing years, 
but his energy is umabated. His attendance in Parliament is 
assiduous; he engages in long and arduous conversations with the 
many leading statesmen who now visit New Delhi, sometimes in 
rapid succession; he performs many public functions of a ceremonial 
nature; he masters he files and reports on important international 
and domestic questions; he finds time to enjoy folk-dancing 
displays; and at the end of a long day he appears to be still fresh, 
serene, and alert. 

Mr. Nehru is a statesman of incalculable value to India at the 
present time; he symbolises the unity of the nation and its newly 
gained freedom in a unique manner. It is mainly due to his pre- 
eminence that India is moving in the direction of “the socialist 
pattern of society,” for a substantial part of the Congress Party in 
Parliament is and always has been on the Right in matters of 
social policy and in certain matters of economic policy. The 
socialist pattern might therefore be gravely endangered if the 
leadership of the Government were changed for any reason. Mr. 
Krishna Menon, the Minister of Defence, undoubtedly shares 
Mr. Nehru’s socialist philosophy; but he is subjected to the kind of 
misrepresentation, insinuation, and distortion of his views in the 
Press and in Parliament which was applied to Aneurin Bevan in this 
country when he was challenging Mr. Gaitskell for the succession to 
the leadership of the Labour Party on Lord Attlee’s retirement. 

A notable figure in the Cabinet is Mr. Desai, the Minister of 
Finance. He gained a reputation as a firm and capable adminis- 
trator when he was Chief Minister of Bombay State, but he also 
embarked on extreme and doctrinaire measures which may weigh 
heavily against his future prospects. Another very able political 
leader is S. K. Dey, Minister for Community Development and 
Co-operation, but as he is not in the Cabinet he has still a lon 
way to go. The position at present is, therefore, that Mr. Nehru’s 
successor is not yet even in sight. Fortunately, he is still able to 
continue bearing the immense burdens of his office. 

The Congress Party retains its huge majority in the House of the 
People without any serious challenge to its power being visible. It 
has a substantial majority in every state legislature except Orissa 
and Kerala. In Kerala, where the anti-communist alliance swept 
away the Communist Government, the communists nevertheless 


7 The alliance comprised the Congress Party, the Praja Socialist Party, and the Muslim 
League. The alliance gained 94 seats out of a total of 126, compared with 29 seats held 
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= nearly 1% million votes in the 1960 Election. I do not, 
wever, believe the Communist Party is likely to come to power 
in India for several reasons. For one thing, Mr. Nehru’s policy of 
non-alignment in foreign affairs has resulted in extremely friendly 
relations between the Government and people of India and those of 
the U.S.S.R., thereby depriving the Communist Party in India of an 
im t line of propaganda. Secondly, the Chinese invasion of 
Indian territory and the Chinese treatment of Tibet have caused 
— anger and resentment, and led to a revulsion of feeling against 

hinese communism, which had formerly appealed strongly to 
Indian students and intellectuals who were impatient at the rela- 
tively slow rate of advance which they believed India was making 
compared with Red China. Thirdly, there is in the Hindu tradition 
a deep belief in settling disputes or controversies by discussion 
which gives the Indian people a strong predilection for democratic 
government and—despite occasional outbreaks of violence and in- 
tolerance—a dislike of the strong-arm methods of autocracy. The 
real danger spot, so far as the rise of communism is concerned, is 
Calcutta, where the contrasts of wealth and poverty are so appalling, 
and some aspects of life so degrading, that the human situation 
invites extreme solutions. 


The Praja Socialist Party has been becoming ee home 


as an Opposition party and one cannot suppose that it has any 
chance of gaining power. Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan, its former 
leader, has now adopted a position of complete rejection of political 
parties as utterly evil and divisive. He is devoting his energies to 
promoting a scheme for village panchayats (comparable to parish 
councils) whose members will be appointed by general agreement, 
or failing that by lot. He is also associated with the Bhoodan 
movement for inducing landowners voluntarily to donate their land 
to the poor. At the other extreme is the Swatantra Party led by 
Mr. Rajagopalachari and Mr. Masani, which not only opposes 
the Government’s foreign policy as being far too well disposed 
towards the U.S.S.R. and China, but also criticises the vital role 
which the Government is playing in the economic and social 
development of India. The Swatantra Party believes that private 
enterprise, if left to its own devices, could do the job better and 
more quickly. Mr. Masani believes that his party will be in 
power within the next three years—a prophesy which most 


the communists. The Congress Party holds 63 seats of the 94 gained by the 
iance. See ‘Communism in Kerala,’’ by Jitendra Singh, The Political Quarterly, 
April-June 1960, p. 202. 
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observers would regard as fantastic. The victory of this party could 
be an munitguit-d disaster for India, for the main impetus for 
economic and social progress has been and is springing from the 
central government. 

A more immediate question is whether the Swatantra Party will 
succeed in becoming the main opposition to the Congress Party in 
Parliament. If so, how will its rise to this position affect the 
Congress Party, which one supposes must eventually disintegrate, 
having regard to the many incompatible interests which it now 
contains? In the present phase < Indian development, a stable 
government is of overwhelming advantage and is one of the best 
safeguards of a democratic régime. The future alignment of owed 
politics will be greatly influenced by whether the principal threat 
to Congress rule comes from the Left or from the Right. 

Despite the many signs of advance which I observed in India in 
industry and trade, education and health, transport and building, 
and in many other directions, public opinion is far more critical of 

vernment, both union and state, than it was on my previous visit. 
ndeed, one of the paradoxes of contemporary India is that dis- 
satisfaction with the Government seems to grow simultaneously 
with the achievements of the nation. A critical outlook is certainly 


desirable in a democracy; but the articulate Indian today is exces- 
sively critical. He seems to be aware only of the defects and short- 


comings of the régime, and lacks a sense of + mi which 


would help him to see these defects in relation to the progress which 
has been made. In consequence, there is more scepticism and 
pessimism than is healthy in a country which needs faith in its 
future on the part of the citizens and conviction in their own 
abilities to overcome the difficulties which face them. 

There is incessant and widespread talk of corruption at all levels 
of government, involving both Ministers and civil servants. This 
occurs in the Press, in the legislatures, on the platform, and in 

ivate conversation. It is difficult to know how much truth there 
is in these general allegations in the absence of any machinery for 
independent inquiry, but the fact that there is a widespread belief 
that corruption exists is bad for public morale. The allegations 
often come from highly responsible men, such as Mr. Gorwala, a 
former member of the I.C.S., and Dr. Deshmukh, also an ex-I.C.S. 
mai, formerly Minister of Finance in Mr. Nehru’s Government 
and now chairman of the University Grants Committee. Dr. 
Deshmukh has demanded a en to be set up to investi- 
gate such matters. The Prime Minister has asked to see the 
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evidence which Dr. Deshmukh has offered to submit to such a 
tribunal, in order that he may refer the matter to an independent 
person—presumably a retired High Court judge—for advice as to 
whether there is a prima facie case. If there is, he would then set up 
a tribunal to investigate the matter. What Mr. Nehru wishes to 
avoid is Ministers and officials having to face accusations made by 
irresponsible persons or political opponents which might not be 
proved but which = nevertheless be highly damaging to the 
persons concerned. This appears to be a not unreasonable attitude 
and it is regrettable that so far a solution has not been found to 
the problem of assuaging public anxiety about the integrity of its 
servants without exposing them to malicious allegations. The recent 
setting up of a panel in the Congress Party to inquire into official 
misdeeds is unlikely to inspire much confidence as a method of 
impartial investigation. 
It is difficult not to believe that there must be a fairly substantial 
basis for such widespread suspicions, but it is probable that the 
edeliction of Indians for the ethical and moral aspects of life has 
ed to an exaggerated view being taken of its extent. The affair of 
the Life Insurance Corporation is referred to ad nauseam. It is the 
Indian equivalent of the groundnuts scheme or Critchel Down. 


Politicians and Citizens 

A matter of oo importance to which little attention has been 
given is the relation between the politicians and the citizens. The 

sis of party organisation is not the constituency but the state and 
its administrative divisions. Candidates for elections are chosen in 
the Congress Party, for example, by nominating committees of the 
party at the state level. Moreover, the candidates’ names are 
announced only a short time before an election, which prevents 
them from developing any close ties with the constituency. A 
candidate thus has vas. Bi the opportunity nor the incentive te nurse 
his constituency before the election. If he is elected to Parliament 
or the state legislature he has no assurance or even probability of 
being re-nominated as a candidate at the next election even though 
he is assiduous and competent in performing his duties. In these 
circumstances it is not surprising that most M.P.s do not keep in 
close touch with their constituencies, for no matter how carefully 
they cultivate their constituents, this is unlikely to have any 
influence on their prospects of remaining members of the Lok 
Sabha. There are edesitnedly difficulties of time and distance which 
confront members of the central Parliament; but these account for 
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only a small part of the gulf which separates the M.P. from the 
citizens who voted him ina ollie. + 

The most serious consequence of this lack of an organic relation 
between the M.P. (or the candidate) and his constituency is its effect 
in inhibiting the political education of the voters by the parlia- 
mentary representative. This process can and should a one of the 
great merits of the parliamentary system of government. In India, 
where the vast majority of the electorate are illiterate, the absence 
of any sustained effort at political education is potentially dangerous 
to the future stability of the country. Moreover, an organic relation 
between the citizen and his representative in the legislature is an 
essential feature of a democracy. 

I turn now to consider some aspects of the social order which 
have a bearing on the problem of making democracy work in India. 


The Social Order and the Political Order 


There is in all societies a close and continuing relationship between 
the home, the school, and the state or nation. The family is the 
first community which a child enters the moment he is born. He 
remains a member of this community during his most impression- 
able years and often throughout his life. The school is the next 
community in which the child or young person spends several years 
of his immature life. The subtle forces which mould his view of 
the school as a community are bound to have a lasting influence 
on his conception of society. If the values, assumptions, and 
relationships which prevail in the family and the school are incon- 
sistent with those which obtain in the state, stresses and strains 
are likely to occur in the body politic. 

Democratic government involves among other things giving 
every adult a vote, an equal right to all positions of authority in 
every occupation, and the right to express his or her views rien bi 
The philosophy of the welfare state, which India has consciously 
adopted, embodies the principle of equality of opportunity for 
everyone, irrespective of wealth, religion, caste, sex, race, or social 
position. The ultimate aim of the welfare state is to assist everyone 
to develop his potential abilities to the utmost, and thereby to 
express his personality to the greatest extent consistent with the 

of society. This aim underlies the provision by the state of 
educational facilities of all kinds, from the nursery school to the 
university. It justifies the many scholarships, fellowships, and 
training grants on which public authorities spend large and increas- 
ing sums of money each year. The welfare state has achieved some 
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of its most striking results in breaking down the barriers which 
restricted educational advantages, and also career opportunities and 
positions in public life, to persons possessing inherited advantages or 
qualifications which have no necessary relation to merit. Hence the 
importance of the principle that a and promotions in 
the public services should be according to ability and qualifications 
which can be rationally justified. 

How far are these democratic values and welfare state assump- 
tions reflected in the family and social life of India? The traditional 
pattern of Hindu _ relations regards the wife as unquestionably 
subordinate to the husband; the younger son as subordinate to the 
elder son; and the elder son to the father. There is no assumption 
of equality between the sexes or between the generations. There 
are advanced circles in which the right of a married woman to inde- 
pendent interests outside the home, to a career where possible, to 
the free expression of her opinions, even if they conflict with those 
of her h d, are fully recognised. Indeed, some of the most 
remarkable women to be found anywhere in public life are Indian 
ladies; but they are exceptions. In most of Indian society there is a 
sharply defined hierarchy of sex, generation, and age. The respect 
shown to a father or elder brother is such that for a son or younger 


brother to smoke in his presence would be regarded as an 
outrageous breach of manners. 

Can a woman be a free and equal citizen if she is a subordinate 
and inhibited member of the family? Can a young man take full 
advantage of the cs gg offered to him by the public education 

elo 


authorities to develop his abilities if he is required to defer so 
completely to his elder brothers and his father in the home? A girl 
who has received a college or university education will often find 
it difficult or impossible to reconcile her intellectual development 
with the status accorded to women in a normal Hindu family. | 
have met a number of highly educated youngish women following 
a career who have refused marriage for this reason. They are far 
from happy because there is no se in normal Indian society for 
them. + y live not very comfortably in hostels. It is difficult for 
them to get married once they have left the parental roof; and their 
celibacy is a reproach to themselves and their parents. 

The position of women in India is, however, by no means static. 
Under recent legislation they have acquired the right to inherit 
property, and the marriage law has been pots to permit 
divorce.” There is a growing public opinion against the miserable 


® Hindu Succession Act, 1956. ® Hindu Marriage Act, 1955. 
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life accorded by Hindu tradition to a widow, extending even to a 
girl who has never lived with her husband. The traffic in women 
and girls for immoral purposes is now prohibited under severe 
penalties by the criminal law.” 

There are twenty women members of the Lok Sabha out of a 
total membership oy 506, which is a higher proportion than in the 
House of Commons (twenty-four women M.P.s out of a total of 630); 
while the number of Indian ladies in the Council of States (sixteen 
out of 232) is much greater both absolutely and proportionately than 
the four life peeresses who are allowed to sit in the House of Lords. 
Women are freely admitted to the Indian Administrative Service; 
they occupy ministerial posts; and India is the first and so far the 
only country in the Commonwealth to appoint a woman as High 
Commissioner. The education of girls is advancing, and this will 
help to improve their status in society.’ Despite these unmistakable 
signs of progress the vast majority of Indian women are today in 
a position of marked inferiority to that of their husbands, fathers, 
and brothers. 

It is not only in family life that inconsistencies occur between 
the social order and the political order. In some branches of Indian 
society the hierarchical principle is applied in a remarkably strict 
way. This is generally true in the sphere of higher education. 
There must be differences of rank and responsibility in colleges and 
universities, as in other highly organised institutions; but there are 
serious disadvantages in allowing hierarchy to permeate the staff 
to the extent of making university lecturers afraid to contradict 
readers, and making readers reluctant to oppose the views of pro- 
fessors in their departments. The progress of science and learning 
is obstructed by deference of this kind. In the realm of intellectual 
or scientific discussion academic rank is irrelevant: knowledge and 
ideas alone are valid. Academic freedom means much more than 
the absence of interference by the state with the freedom of 
university teachers to write or teach as they please. It implies also 
intellectual equality and freedom among all the members of the 
republic of learning, regardless of their place in the academic 
hierarchy. 


10 The Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women and Girls Act, 1956. 

11 The number of girls in primary schools rose from 3-4m. in 1946-47 to 7-3m. in 
1956-57; in middle schools (English and Vernacular) from 0-3m. in 1946-47 to 1-Im. in 
1956-57; in high schools and higher secondary schools from 0-28m. in 1946-47 to 1-Im. 
in 1956-57; and in arts colleges from 20,300 in 1946-47 to 88,903 in 1956-57. See 
Progress of Education in India 1937-47, Vol. Ul, Table LXXXIII; Education in the 
States 1956-57, p. 3 (both published by the Indian Ministry of Education). 
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Students and Teachers 


The teachers in the universities and colleges are in their turn 
sometimes separated by an almost impassable gulf from the 
students. I believe this to be a principal cause—though not the 
only one—of the student indiscipline of which frequent complaint 
is made, and which led to violent clashes with the university 
authorities in Lucknow and Allahabad earlier this year and also on 
former occasions. 

The extent to which students have got out of hand is shown by 
these events. The Vice-Chancellor yf Lucknow University, Pro- 
fessor K. A. S. Iyer, was thought to be about to resign owing to 
inadequate support on the executive council; and another senior 
member of the uMiversity was expected to succeed him. An 
anonymous poster was put - on the campus one morning making 
allegations of improper conduct on the part of the latter professor. 
Wild demonstrations by students then took place against the teacher 
in question. The Vice-Chancellor attempted in vain to reason with 
the students, and then closed the university for several weeks. These 
events took place against a background of intrigue in which 
students, faculty members, and outside politicians were involved. 
Much harm has been done by politicians egging on the students, 
and by political influences at work in the university. But whatever 
the causes, this seat of learning is disrupted by an unhappy atmo- 
sphere of political faction, suspicion, and allegations which are 
bound to be demoralising to teachers and students alike. 

In Allahabad the recent trouble began over the refusal of the 
university to admit a student to pursue post-graduate studies as he 
had not done sufficiently well at the B.A. examination. The 
student had gone on hunger-strike, and the students’ union sup- 

rted his case. A great agitation against the university authorities 
then followed and methods of intimidation were openly used. The 
students began a hartal on November 28 in which one teacher was 
almost lyn and another dragged from his class and thrown 
down the staircase. Students seized the Vice-Chancellor’s house, 
and the Vice-Chancellor and his wife were compelled to seek 
refuge in the city. On November 29, when the executive council of 
the university was in session, a mob of 5,000 frenzied students 
surrounded the premises threatening violence. The council there- 
upon reversed the decision of the admission committee and decided 
to admit the student to post-graduate studies.'* Whatever the 


12 A fuller account was given in The Times of India, Jan. 23, 1960. 
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merits of the case, the council should in no circumstances have even 
appeared to yield to mob rule. 

There were other significant circumstances and consequences 
concerning both these incidents. I have related them briefly because 
they reveal the extent to which teacher-student relations have 
deteriorated in some universities. Such incidents are sufficiently 
unusual to attract much public attention and official inquiries are 
usually held. The disturbances are nearly always in the arts 
faculties or the law schools, never among the students of science, 
technology, or medicine. The point is that in the past such events 
were as infrequent in Indian universities as they are in man 
countries in Western Europe. They reveal all too plainly the lac 
of moral and intellectual influence of the university teachers and 
administrators over the students; and this seems to me their most 
serious aspect in a country where veneration for learning and respect 
for the guru is one of the oldest traditions. 


The Role of the Intellectuals 


The younger intellectuals, whether teachers or students, are basically 
unsure of their role in society, and for this reason they sometimes 
lack self-confidence and a sense of direction. Never in the history 
of India was there such an exciting and exhilarating prospect as the 

resent offers to the educated élite, never before were there such 
interesting and worthwhile problems waiting to be solved. Yet 
many of the younger teachers and the older students are not merely 
frustrated, but they fail to identify themselves with the Indian 
renaissance. To ascribe this to the fact or the fear of unemploy- 
ment is an inadequate explanation, though personal anxiety about 
the future does play a part. A much more important cause of 
apathy, scepticism, and pessimism is the widespread failure to 
recognise the role of the intellectual in society. 

Neither the younger academics nor the older students seem to 
understand the immensely important part which highly educated 
intellectuals can and should play in a democracy, especially in an 
underdeveloped country like India which is undergoing a vast 
economic, social, and political transformation. In England, the 
Labour movement has depended to an enormous extent on the 
assistance it has received from middle-class intellectuals in such 
bodies as the Fabian Society and the Parliamentary Labour Party; 
while conversely the fall of the Weimar Republic was in part due 
to the continuous opposition to a democratic régime shown by a 
high proportion of teachers and students in German universities. 
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The Nazi régime, of course, deliberately rejected any intellectual 
es in terms of Goering’s remark: “When I meet an 
I feel for my revolver.” 

In India the intellectuals seem somehow to be relegated to the 
sidelines, partly by their own choice but mainly by the decisions of 
others. Any Kind of public service by university lecturers or pro- 
fessors is usually discouraged or forbidden by the authorities. The 
universities are under the control of the state or central govern- 
ment; and there is a strong tendency to treat academic staffs in the 
same manner as civil servants. University professors are seldom, if 
ever, invited to serve on advisory committees or other public bodies 
where their specialised knowledge and highly trained minds could 
be valuable. It is perhaps desirable for teachers not to take too 
active a part in political controversy in the public forum, but it is 
shortsighted to refuse to make use of their special qualifications 
outside the lecture room. This is happening while at the same time 
many able university teachers are being tempted into the civil 
service by the offer of higher salaries and interesting work. 

The greatest need at present is to make the young people in the 
colleges and universities more aware of the great part they have to 
play as creative thinkers in helping to solve India’s many problems 
—economic, social, political, legal, medical, scientific, agricultural, 
and cultural. They must be made to feel that they belong to and 
are part of the new India and are wanted for the indispensable 
contribution thev can make to the successful development of the 
country. Many of them do not feel this at present; and too many 
of them feel they are struggling against an attitude of indifference 
and neglect on the part of the public authorities. None of the 
Ministers, politicians, civil servants, or university administrators I 
met were aware of the fact that university teachers are all too often 
suffering from a sense of deep frustration and isolation; or that the 
consequences of the teachers’ frustration are visited on the students, 
thus spreading the malaise. The impact of this on the problem of 
making democracy work in India is out of all proportion to the 
numbers of persons involved. 


The Language Question 
The language question is hampering rather than helping to facilitate 
communication and to enhance understanding between teachers and 
students in the universities. The Constitution * lays down that the 
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official language of the Union shall be Hindi in the Devanagari 
script; but English continues to be the official language until 1965. 
The Constitution also lists fourteen other languages of India and 
authorises each state legislature to adopt any one or more of the 
regional languages in use in that state or Hindi as the official 
language of the state. For purposes of inter-state communication 
the official language of the Union shall be used. Special provisions 
recognised the need for the use of English in the proceedings of the 
High Courts and the Supreme Court, and in bills, enactments, and 
laws. 

The boundaries of the Indian states have recently been redrawn 
with linguistic considerations chiefly in mind. The new delimita- 
tion of boundaries, which has involved some painful surgical 
operations, such as the division of Bombay into two states and the 
carving up of Hyderabad, gives the following results: 


State Population Area Capital Principal Language 
(sq. miles) 
Andhra Pradesh. . 31,260,133 105,677. Hyderabad Telegu 
Sam. lt a 85,062  Shiilong Assamese & Bengali 
may. .-.* «Rasen 67,071 Patna Hindi 
Gujerat .  . ~—«:=s«16,262,135 72,137 Tobe built, tem-  Gujerati 
porary seat, 
Ahmedabad. 
Jammu & Kashmir* . 4,410,000 85,861 Srinagar Kashmiri & Urdu 
Kerala rt ae pee 15,006 Trivandrum Malayalam 
Maharashtra oe a 118,531 Bombay — 
Madhya Pradesh. 171,250 Bhopal Hindi 
Madr: ; ‘ 50,112 Madras Tamil 
74,861 Bangalore Kannada 
60,250 Bhubaneswar Oriya 
47,062 Chandigarh Punjabi & Hindi 
132,148 Jaipur Rajasthani & Hindi 
113,422 Lucknow Hindi 
33,927 Calcutta Bengali 


* The state is still divided by a cease-fire line and both sides are claimed by both India 
and Pakistan. 


Hindi is the most widespread language in India. It is the 
language of about 45 per cent. of the population, nearly all of whom 
are concentrated in the North. It is an Indo-Aryan tongue and can 
be easily understood by those who speak other Aryan languages 
such as Bengali, Assamese, or Oriya. The chief difficulty occurs 
in the South, where the Dravidian languages are spoken—Tamil, 
Telegu, Kannada, and Malayalam. 

By far the most important linguistic change which has taken 
ors in India since independence is that English is no longer the 

of instruction in the secondary schools, but is now 
generally the first foreign language. This means that the pupils 
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learn about as much English as grammar school pupils in Britain 
get to know about Frenc oui is very little. Instruction in the 
colleges and universities for the first degree is given in English or 
Hindi or the regional language, but English is retained for the 
Master’s degree and the doctorate. This is an impracticable dividing 
line, since students who have not learnt English thoroughly at 
school and at college cannot suddenly transfer to that language in 
order to pursue post-graduate study. 

There is no doubt that some ill-considered and hasty steps have 
been taken in changing the language of instruction from English to 
lan which are at present insufficiently developed for the 
study of many subjects. Hindi is the outstanding example, but 
there are many others. In the new state of Gujerat, for example, 
Gujerati is used in the University at Ahmedabad, but the professor 
of political science told me that his students read nothing at all 
because there are no books in the subject available .a Gujerati and 
they are unable to read English. In the University of Baroda, 
lectures take place in English, but many of the students cannot read, 
write, or speak English. The standard of English has dropped 
rapidly among the younger generation of students. What appears 
to be highly imental to ha education of the students is the use 
of the regional tongue or Hindi as the language of instruction at a 
time when there are few treatises or textbooks available in that 
language and when its vocabulary is lacking in the scientific or 
technical terms required in many subjects. 

Unfortunately, the language question is highly charged with 
strong emotions. Linguistic nationalism is a phenomenon com- 
monly associated with independence movements—examples are 
found in Ireland, in Israel, in Czechoslovakia, and elsewhere. The 

culiar characteristic of the Indian situation is that the politicians 
of the North are seeking not only to supplant English in the North 
—in which they will probably Seats «en to impose Hindi on 
the South in the teeth of determined opposition. 

An interesting debate took place in the House of the People on 
August 7, 1959, on a motion by Mr. Frank Anthony, a nominated 
member representing Anglo-Indians, who moved that English 
should be added to the “ languages of India” scheduled in the 
Constitution. Mr. Nehru contributed at length to the debate in a 
speech in which he pointed out the desirability of both Hindi and 

lish continuing in India. He expressed dislike both of Hindi 
coransiasts who try to impose Hindi and of English zealots who 
seck to impose English. Languages, he said, should grow and 
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spread naturally and not be artificially constructed or forcibly 
imposed. The masses of India must use their own languages, and 
those who do not know English must not be made to Feel inferior 
as they were in the past. He thought the change in the language 
of instruction was right and essential for the masses. 

Mr. Nehru said that in his view English should be “ an associate 
additional language which can be used, not because of facilities and 
all that . . . but because 1 do not wish the people of the non-Hindi 
areas to feel that certain doors of advance are closed to them, 
because they are forced to correspond—the Government, I mean— 
in the Hindi language. es can ee in — So, I 
would have it as an alternate language as long as people require it 
and the decision for that, I would leave not to the Hindi-knowing 
people, but to the non-Hindi-knowing people.” ** Furthermore, he 
emphasised, English is important to India because “ it is the major 
window to the modern world for us. That is why it is important 
and we dare not close that window.” ** The Indian languages, he 
pointed out, may have a few elementary textbooks, but the more 
advanced work in science, mathematics, and technology is written 
entirely in foreign languages; and of those, English is by far the 
easiest and most accessible to Indians. Without access to such 
books, India would be unable to have an industrial revolution. 
Again, English is also required for purposes of participating in 
discussions in the Commonwealth, with the United States, in the 
United Nations. Mr. Nehru was, however, against the resolution 
before the House on the ground that it was unnecessary, would 
arouse resentment, and be ineffective. The addition of English to 
the list of languages mentioned in the Constitution would not 
affect its position in the least. 

Mr. Nehru’s wise and balanced view lifted the debate well above 
' the level of discussion which usually prevails in India on the 
language a a subject that easily arouses strong emotions and 
the most far-fetched and unrealistic arguments. Dr. Deshmukh, 
the Chairman of the University Grants Committee and a former 
Minister of Finance, has strongly emphasised the need to retain 
English as the language of instruction in the universities. 

The Official Language Commission appointed under the pro- 
visions of the Constitution reported in 1956 and its report has been 
examined at length by a joint committee of both Houses. The 
Commission couhaded that it is not possible to envisage English 


14 Lok Sabha Debates, 8th Session, Vol. XXXII, Col. 1298. 
18 Ibid. Col. 1299, 
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as the language of mass communication in India and that Hindi is 
“the obvious medium for pan-Indian purposes.” It was, however, 
neither necessary nor possible to pronounce now whether a general 
change-over from English to Hindi would be practicable by 1965; 
and the Constitution is sufficiently flexible to continue the use of 
English beyond that date without amending the constitutional pro- 
visions. Hindi, said the Commission, will replace English only to a 
limited extent, in view of the role accorded to the regional tongues. 
English should continue as an alternative medium as long as it is 
necessary and its discontinuance should be effected after sufficiently 
long notice. Meanwhile, a modest knowledge of Hindi might be 
required of new entrants to the services. In the non-Hindi areas, 
instruction in Hindi should be compulsory in the secondary schools 
—English being taught hereafter in the secondary schools mainly as 
a “‘ literary language,” unless it is taken voluntarily. 

A presidential order issued in April 1960 provides that there is 
to be no rigid date-line for the change-over from English to Hindi 
—the transition is to be effected gradually and smoothly with a 
minimum of inconvenience. Even after 1965, when Hindi becomes 
the principal official language of the Union, English should con- 
tinue as “ the subsidiary official language.” Meantime, no restric- 
tion should be imposed on its use, and Hindi should be developed 
so that it might become “a medium of expression for all the 
elements of the composite culture of India.” The President’s order 
lays down a programme intended to promote the progressive use of 
Hindi in the central government. 

The present position of India in regard to languages is thus one 
of transition, but it is full of dangers. The velacioal one is that a 
whole generation—perhaps several generations—of students will 
pass through the universities with little or no suitable reading in 
the subjects they are studying. If that occurs the standard of 
learning is bound to fall sanebly. Secondly, the work of the High 
Courts and the Supreme Court is at present very ably conducted in 
English. Are the concepts of the common law capable of being 
translated into Hindi? In the states where Hindi is the mother 
tongue it will be relatively easy for the educated classes to equip 
themselves with a good knowledge of English; but elsewhere the 

ition will eventually be far harder, since it will involve learning 
Hindi and English in addition to the regional language—with the 
associated scripts. No nation has so far achieved trilingualism. A 
possible effect may be to impede the progress and opportunities 
available to the highly educated and intelligent people of the South. 
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One by-product of the situation is that the expensive fee-paying 
schools run by Christian missions, in which English is the language 
of instruction, are full to bursting-point and are besieged by parents 
who are willing to make heavy sacrifices in order to get their 
children taught in English. 

The relative moderation of the Government’s policy on the 
language question has been maintained in the face of fierce opposi- 
tion on the of the Socialist Party, which takes up a position of 
extreme nationalism on this and other issues. It demands the 
immediate general use of Hindi, the removal of the statues of 
foreign persons in public places—such as those of Lord Irwin in 
Delhi or Queen Victoria in Calcutta—and military action against 
the Chinese in Ladakh. 


Caste 


All visitors to India are deeply impressed by the system of caste 
and its effects. After my previous visit I wrote: “‘ The caste system 
is a tremendous impediment not only to economic or social equality, 
but to the evolution of a genuine community. Caste is now under 
continuous attack in the Press, on the platform, and in the films, 
and its hold on Indian life is weakening; but so deeply entrenched 


an institution will not easily or quickly be discarded.” ** 

During my recent visit I felt there had been a slackening in the 
attack. There were few speeches in Parliament or on the platform 
denouncing caste, very few films dealing with its baleful conse- 
quences in personal or matrimonial relations, and I saw no articles 
on the subject in English language newspapers or periodicals. This 
does not necessarily mean that caste is becoming stronger; but it 
does suggest that public opinion is less aggressively hostile 
towards it. 

How far the caste system is maintaining itself is extremely 
difficult to ascertain or estimate. One of my Indian friends said 
the general rule is that “ daughter, food, and vote go to the caste,” 
but this is probably an exaggeration. 

Two important modifications in the traditional system have been 
and are occurring. One is that the position of the Brahmins is 
declining. This is mainly due to the difficulty they are encounter- 
ing in getting their sons into colleges and universities. In many 
states the policy of the authorities is to restrict severely the entry of 
Brahmins into the academies of higher education in order to 


16 *‘India as a Welfare State,"" by W. A, Robson, XXV Political Quarterly, p. 107 
(April-June 1954). 
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diminish the leading position they have hitherto occupied in the 
public services and the learned professions. At the other end of 
the scale are the Harijans,'’ who are rising slowly in the world: 
not everywhere, nor always at the same rate, but in a perceptible 
degree over a period of years. This is due to the encouragement 
and protection they receive in such matters as the reservation of 
places in the central and state civil services, and the allocation of 
Government scholarships. It remains true, however, that the men, 
women, and children who inhabit the worst slums and shacks, and 
those who follow the most despised and ill-paid occupations, are 
always Harijans. But there are Harijans who have risen to high 
ministerial office both in the state and Union governments.” 
a these significant movements at the top and the bottom run 
of system, caste remains of very great importance in India 
today, and this is generally recognised. All the political parties pay 
attention to it in choosing candidates for election to public olhies 
at all levels. 

Despite the political importance of caste, there is evidence to 
show thee it is not a dominant factor. In the article on “ Com- 
munism in Kerala,” recently published in this review, Dr. Jitendra 
Singh pointed out that in the 1960 election in that state, social and 
economic matters exerted at least as great an influence as religious, 
caste, or communal loyalties.’* 

A careful and detailed field study of voting behaviour in a mae 
Indian village was carried out by Dr. A. H. Somjee during the 
General Election of March 1957.* The result showed that “ the 
Brahmins of the village neither formed any effective caste group 
nor did they vote out of any caste consideration. What is clear 
on the other hand is the influence of the economic factor on their 
voting behaviour.” ** The general conclusions of the survey are as 
follows : 

Although the influence of the caste and religious sentiment on the voting- 
behaviour was considerable it cannot be said to be universally present. That 


17 The untouchables. They were given the name of Harijan by Gandhi. It means 
Children of God; and I have heard that it is not much liked by many of those to 
whom it refers, since some of them feel it is patronising while others think it suggests 
that are illegitimate. 

1A review of the position is given in an article entitled ‘‘ Slow Advance of 
Untouchables,"” in The Times (London), May 23, 1960, p. 13, by their Delhi 
correspondent. 19 The Political Quarterly, April-June 1960, p. 202. 

2° The village was Boriari, with a population of 8,000. It was then situated in Bombay, 
but an important issue in the election was the setting up of a new political party in 
opposition to the Congress Party, in order to establish a Guierati-speaking state by 
dividing Bombay into two states. This has now been done. 

21 A. H. Somjee: Voting Behaviour in an Indian Village, p. 23 (1959, University of 
Baroda Press). 
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is to say that neither all the caste and sub-caste groups expressed their senti- 
ments of “ weness” in connection of voting through the idiom of caste nor 
did a sample explicitly state that he was going to vote for a particular 
candidate because he belonged to his caste or community. Brahims, patidars, 
barias, barots, darjis, luhars, sonis, dhobis, etc., did not say that they as a 
caste-group were going to vote for this or that candidate. Caste considera- 
tions begin to orev among the lower stratas of Hindu society such as 
kachhia patels, bhois and bariayas. There too the sentiment of caste with 

d to the election was not universally present. To the best of our know- 
ledge, none of these caste-groups excepting the baraiyas got together to vote 
for this or that candidate. And so far as the baraiyas were concerned they 
are so scattered in the villages of Kaira district that the wishes of their caste 
leaders to the best of our information did not reach the average baraiya 
voter. 


It was among the Muslims, Christians, and Harijans that caste 
and religious factors exercised a definite influence. But the Hari- 
jans, while voting as a caste did so mainly in order to promote their 
social and economic interests.”* 

It would appear, therefore, that while caste is likely to maintain 
its grip on Indian society for a very long time, the caste hierarchy 
is being modified at both the upper and lower ends of the scale. 
Furthermore, economic and social motives are already supplanting 
caste loyalties for political purposes among the higher castes and 
sub-castes, and this movement is likely to spread downwards. 


Public Opinion 

On my previous visit to India I had been struck by the widespread 
interest shown by educated and semi-literate Indians in the viet 
Union, Red China, and the United States—all of them very large 
countries which have had to deal at some time in the past or present 
with many of the social and economic problems which confront 
India. The interest of the public in these three countries remains 
substantial, but it has been subject to great changes of feeling. 

There is almost universal anger and resentment at China’s 
aggressive action in invading Indian territory. Not even Indian 
Communists attempt to defend this action, or conceal their dismay 
at so blatant a contravention of the Bandung agreement. The 
violent and unlawful treatment of Tibet by the Chinese Govern- 
ment and their ruthless conduct towards the Buddhist priests has 
also alienated Indian opinion from its former sympathy with com- 
munist China. The prestige of China has dropped immeasurably 


22 Ibid. p. 50. 
23 Ibid. p. 50. 
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in India. This is not entirely to be regretted, as there was formerly 
a strong tendency among students in the universities to idealise 
the achievements of China in comparison with those of India. 

In 1954 feeling against the United States ran high, mainly on 
account of the military agreement which the United States Govern- 
ment had entered into with Pakistan. This was resented as an 
unwarranted and unwelcome intrusion by the United States into the 
Asian Continent; it was felt that the arms to be supplied under 
the agreement would strengthen Pakistan in its dispute with India 
over Kashmir; and the alignment of Pakistan in the American bloc 
appeared to bring the danger of war nearer to the Asian countries 
—a belief which may have been strengthened by the recent U2 
episode, which resulted in Soviet threats to Pakistan. 

On my visit in 1960 it seemed that most of the anti-American 
feeling in India had disappeared. I was credibly informed that no 
one had ever had so tumultuous a welcome as President Eisenhower 
received in Delhi. The work of the Ford Foundation is deeply 
nig and so, too, is the very substantial aid which the 

nited States Government has provided for many years. At 
bottom, however, there is a feeling that the American way of life 
is not in basic accord with the philosophy of the welfare state and 
the socialist aims of the Nehru Government. For this reason 
perhaps the feeling of most Indians towards the United States lacks 
cordiality; and the possibility of a revival of hostile feelings is 
latent. Whether the U2 episode and the failure of the summit 
talks has had any effect in this direction I cannot say. 

The U.S.S.R. cultivates good relations with India with immense 
assiduity. During my recent stay President Voroshilov arrived on 
a lengthy official visit with about eighty other Russians in atten- 
dance. On innumerable occasions he made the same speech praising 
the noble efforts of the Indian Government and people in the cause 
of peace, which linked them in fraternal ceiieeibie with the 
Soviet people and the Soviet Government. Always there was the 
same flattering image presented of India and the U.S.S.R. together 
engaged almost single-handed in holding back the forces of war 
and destruction. Honeyed words dripped like water from a burst 
pipe, with no attempt to avoid repetition but rather a desire to 
reiterate. Day after day the newspapers carried long verbatim 
re 


When Mr. Khrushchev arrived for a short visit en route to 
Indonesia he introduced a new theme in his speeches. He explained 
that the economic aid which the U.S.S.R. was giving to India was 
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offered out of friendship and sympathy, whereas the Western 
imperialist countries give aid either in order to compete with the 
U.S.S.R. (“ tps give two rupees because we give one ”) or because 
they have an obligation to restore something towards the people 
they eamelonte sepia’ in the past.* In any event, there was 
a clear contrast between the virtuous, disinterested, comradely action 
of the Soviet Union in aiding India and the aid given by the 
capitalist countries, which could be regarded as little better than 
restoring stolen property, or in order to make profits, or to maintain 
their grip on the undeveloped countries. 

I asked a very intelligent Indian economist whether this kind of 
talk impressed ‘his fellow countrymen, in view of the fact that 
Russian aid amounted to a very small fraction of American aid and 
began much later. He replied that what impressed Indians is that 
the U.S.S.R. had been helping to build up the basic industries of 
India whereas American aid was mostly directed to keeping people 
alive with food imports and so forth. I pointed out that a British 
consortium and a big West German firm have been constructing 
two great steelworks at Durgapur and Rourkela, but he said that 
these agreements were made after the Soviet Government had under- 
taken to build the steelworks at Bhilai. Much of the British and 


West European aid comes from the private sector: A.E.I. have 
invested large sums in building industrial plant for the manufacture 
of heavy electrical equipment in India, and I.C.I. have made lar 
investments in the chemical field. (This conversation should 
considered in the light of the conclusions contained in the article on 


24 In an address to both Houses of Parliament in New Delhi on Feb. 11, 1960, Mr. 
Khrushchev said: ‘‘It would only be fair if the Western countries now returned to the 
peoples, held in colonial dependence in the past, at least a part of the wealth appro- 
priated by them. Things go differently with the Soviet Union. Our wealth, our 
industry have been created . . . at the price of the strenuous work of all our people. 
While we have no surplus capital, we nevertheless render ever-increasing assistance to 
the states in need of it. . . . We want to see these countries stand on their own feet, 
build up their own industry capable of producing not only consumer but capital 

as well. This would facilitate the creation of the national independent basis."’ 
(The Times of India, Feb. 12, 1960.) 

Speaking at Bhilai steelworks on Feb. 14, Mr. Khrushchev said that disinterested 
Soviet aid to underdeveloped countries as seen at the Bhilai project was incredible on the 
part of a capitalist country. It was incredible because capitalist countries never invested 
money if it did not ensure good ts. Further, if an underdeveloped country pro- 

economically and developed its resources, the profits of foreign capitalists would 
windle, On the other hand, the Soviet ven built their state on the socialist 
pattern and, therefore, were interested in helping other nations to achieve com 
i x were free from political motives and they aided countries wi 
any selt-interest. Even if the capitalist West gave aid to underdeveloped countries like 
India, Burma, and Indonesia, it was with a view to holding these countries in the 
ip they called the free world and we called slavery. (The Times of India 
Feb. 15, 1960, pp. 1 and 7.) 
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“Coercion and Economic Growth,” by Dr. Swianiewicz, in the 
present issue.) 

My impression is that the Soviet Union occupies a position of 
great importance and prestige in India, but that Soviet communism 
as a system of government has made little headway in commending 
itself to the Indian people. 

Again and again during my visits to India I was reminded of 
an incident which occurred at the house of Beatrice and Sidney 
Webb at Liphook on April 12, 1942. It was the day on which 
Stafford Cripps was leaving India at the end of his official mission 
on behalf al the British Government. Among the guests at Pass- 
field Corner were Maisky, the Soviet Ambassador, and his wife. 
Tea was served in the garden; and a little later Mrs. Webb 
suggested we should go to the house to listen to a broadcast Cripps 
was to make from New Delhi about the negotiations in which he 
had been engaged. As we strolled across the lawn I found myself 
walking next to Maisky. I asked him quite casually: “ Are you 
interested in India, Mr. Maisky?”’ He stopped walking, turned 
round to face me squarely, and replied: “‘ The Government of the 
U.S.S.R. is interested in having a government in India which is not 
hostile to the Soviet Union.” He had taken my conversational use 


of the word “interested” in its diplomatic meaning. 

The strongest bonds which link India with Britain are the parlia- 
mentary system of government which India has accepted and the 
philosophy of the welfare state which she has adopted—together 
with the fact that we handed over — in peace and friendship. 

i 


In matters of government and politics (foreign affairs excepted) 
Indians usually feel near to us, even when allowance is made for 
the considerable divergences of practice which already exist. In 
colonial matters and race relations, the most acutely sensitive of all 
subjects among Indians and the one on which they are wholly 
united, feeling is warm when the British Government displays a 
liberal attitude, as on the occasion of Mr. Macmillan’s speech in 
Cape Town. Any equivocation or reactionary attitude on this 
subject quickly produces hostility and resentment. 

One notable development is the increasing attention devoted by 
the Press and the radio to Asian and African affairs. There seems 
to be a corresponding decline in the coverage of European or 
American news, at any rate in the English language newspapers or 
broadcast programmes. The Commonwealth seems to make little 
impact on public opinion, except indirectly through some functional 
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aspect, such as the Commonwealth broadcasting conference which 
met in Delhi this year. 

Public Enterprise 
Public enterprise is playing a dominant in the development of 
the Indian caning be Sale is catbedly telecon from chat of the 
public sector in Britain. 

In England the nationalised industries consist mostly of long- 
established undertakings which were taken over by the state in 
order either to improve their organisation or to modernise their 
equipment or to make larger capital investment possible—e.g., coal, 
railways, gas, electricity, airlines. There were, of course, other 
motives derived from general socialist doctrines which underlay 
the nationalisation movement. Among them was the desire to have 
a substantial public sector as a safeguard against large-scale unem- 
ployment, as an instrument of national planning, and to preclude 
monopolistic undertakings from being operated for private gain.” 

In India, public enterprise has generally taken the form of the 
Government starting new auiuions or acquiring them soon 
after they had been started by private concerns. Public enterprise 
has been an innovating, pioneering force, stepping in where private 
enterprise was lacking or regarded as undesirable, instead of 
being, as so often in Britain, a salvaging operation to rescue 
industries suffering from commercial mismanagement, inadequate 
organisation, or capital starvation. 

There are more than twenty large industrial undertakings which 
are owned and managed wholly by joint stock companies owned 
and controlled by the Government of India. They include: 
Hindustan Steel, Ltd., which operates the three great new steel 
plants mentioned above; the Chittaranjan locomotive works and 
the Integral railway-coach factory; Heavy Electricals, Ltd., which 
has a huge new plant in Bhopal; the Sindri fertiliser factory, the 
largest in Asia; Hindustan Antibiotics, Ltd., which runs penicillin 
factories; Hindustan Machine Tools; Hindustan Insecticides, Ltd., 
which manufactures DDT; Hindustan Cables, Ltd.; Heavy 
Engineering Corporation, Ltd.; National Instruments, Ltd.; the 
National Coal Development Corporation, Ltd.; Hindustan Housin 
Factory; Indian Refineries; Indian Telephone Industries, Ltd.; a 
the Indian Handicraft Development Corporation. 

In the sphere of finance and insurance there are within the 


25 See my recent book: Nationalised Industry and Public Ownership (Allen & Unwin, 
1960), Chap. Il, for a full explanation of the motives and iodgeled. 
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— sector two 1 — central banks (the Reserve Bank and the 
te Bank); the Life Insurance Corporation; the Industrial Finance 
Corporation; and the Rehabilitation Finance Corporation. The 
Ashoka Hotel, the largest, newest, most fashionable, and most 
expensive hotel in New Delhi, is also owned and operated by the 
Central Government. One may also mention the Central Ware- 
housing Corporation. 

The most important river valley undertaking in India is the 
Damodar Valley Corporation. Here the Central Government is the 
principal owner and manager but the State Governments of Bihar 
and West Bengal also participate. This is a public corporation; 
and so, too, are the Indian Airlines Corporation and Air India 
International, which respectively operate the domestic and inter- 

There are several commodity boards dealing in and controlling 
coffee, tea, coir, silk, and rubber on a national scale; and two other 
boards with commercial functions, the All India Handicrafts Board 
and the All India Handloom Board. 

In addition to the industrial enterprises wholly owned by the 
Central Government there are a few owned jointly by the Central 
and State Governments, such as Hindustan Aircraft and Indian 
Rare Earths, Ltd.; or jointly with private interests such as Hindu- 
stan Shipyard, Ltd. and Sultania Cotton Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
In one or two instances the Central Government, one or other of 
the State Governments, and private interests are joint participants 
in mixed undertakings. 

A great deal of public enterprise has been initiated by the State 
Governments, particularly those of Orissa, Kerala, Mysore, Andhra 
Pradesh, and Uttar Pradesh. In Orissa, for example, there are seven- 
teen state-owned companies engaged in santinesiesl industries, 
chemicals, wood products, the manufacture of electrical equipment 
and electric batteries, boatbuilding, ceramics, and other important 
— In Mysore, the State Government owns the Kolar Gold 

ines, the Mysore Iron and Steel plant, the Mysore Sugar Co., 


Ltd., and factories producing silk, sandalwood oil, soap, electrical 
and radio equipment, lacquer and paint, tools and implements.” 
In the days of British rule the Government of India followed a 


26 For more detailed lists, see the paper on Industrial Enterprises in the Public Sector in 
India, prepared for the Seminar on Management of Public Industrial Enterprises by 
the Indian Institute of Public Administration. This seminar was held in New Delhi, 
Dec, 1-11, 1959, under the auspices of the Government of India and the United 
Nations. See also the report of the sub-Committee of the Congress Party in Parliament 
on state undertakings. 
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icy of laissez-faire. The railways were originally owned and 
se by private enterprise, and it was only when this policy 
was shown to be highly unsatisfactory that public ownership, 
followed subsequently by public administration, was applied to the 
railways. A few mines, workshops or factories required for de- 
fence, posts and telegraphs, or the railways, were also run by the 
Government. 

India’s lack of industrial development was obviously one of the 
major causes of her dire poverty; and it had long been obvious 
that prolonged and extensive intervention by the Government 
elk: be essential for progress. The advent of independence pro- 
duced a drastic change of public policy in this respect. In 1948 the 
Government announced its industrial policy. This stated that the 
manufacture of arms and munitions, atomic energy, and the rail- 
ways should be the exclusive —— of the Central Government. 
The Government would also start all new undertakings in coal, 
iron and steel, aircraft construction, mineral oils, and the manu- 
facture of telegraph, telephone, and wireless equipment. Any 
— stars * firms operating in these industries might continue 
or at least ten years. 

A more comprehensive policy was expressed in a resolution 
issued in 1956. This emphasised the need to increase the tempo of 
industrialisation and to accelerate economic growth, and declared 
that to achieve these aims the Government would have to assume 
a dominant role in initiating new industries. Furthermore, “ the 
adoption of the socialist pattern of society as the national objective 
as well as the need for planned and rapid development require that 
all industries of basic and strategic importance or in the nature of 
public utility services should be in the public sector. Other indus- 
tries which are essential and require investment on a scale which 
only the state, in present circumstances, could provide have also to 
be in the public sector.” The statement then divided industries 
into three main categories. 

Category I comprises those industries which will be developed 
in future entirely by the state. This means that all new concerns 
would be set up only in the public sector, though it does not 
preclude the expansion of units in private hands or even of the 
possibility of the state co-operating with private enterprise. In this 
category come not only the industries mentioned specifically in the 
Sm statement of 1948 (see above) but also heavy castings and 
orgings, heavy electrical plants, important metals, aircraft, ship- 
building, and so forth. 
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The second category cu rsists of industries which will be pro- 
ively state owned. The Government will generally take the 
initiative, particularly in developing new undertakings, but private 
enterprise will be expected to supplement public enterprise. 
Machine tools, drugs and chemicals, fertilisers, ferro-alloys, and 
other major industries fall into this category. 

The third category includes all the other industries whose future 
development would lie in the sphere of private enterprise. 

The Government’s policy regarding public enterprise has un- 
doubtedly been sound in view of the conditions pons “wa in India. 
Moreover, they have avoided some of the mistakes which have been 
made in Britain during the post-war period. 

First, + singe. public enterprise to the initiation of new 
concerns, have avoided burdening the public sector with old, 
backward, and badly managed undertakings carrying a heavy 
burden of debt resulting from the compensation of the former 
owners—a burden which often has little relation to the earning 
power of the undertaking. The strictly limited resources of the 
Government have thus been reserved for the creation of new and 
badly needed industries instead of being spent on acquiring old- 
established industries. 

Secondly, with a few exceptions (such as the airlines and life 
insurance), the Indian Government has not set up state-owned 
monopolies. Even in the case of industries falling into the first 
category, the state has undertaken to provide only new units, 
leaving the existing private concerns to carry on and to expand if 
they wish. There is thus room for an element of competition 
between private and public enterprise—a desirable feature. 

On the whole the public sector of the Indian economy is doing 
pretty well and in some cases very well.’’ A good many of the 
undertakings have made and are making good profits, but profit- 
ability is an unsatisfactory criterion for coe the efficiency of a 
public enterprise, for several reasons which cannot be explained in 
detail here.’ 

The basic aim of the Indian public corporations or companies 
has been to fix prices at a reasonable level which will compare with 
the prices of imported products or the prices prevailing in other 

Paranjapeof the nian Insitute of Pubs Administration or" Seminar on the 
i a eae 
— Aron sg agree # ey of Management and Industrial Enterprises in the 
28 See my recent work, Nationalised Industry and Public Ownership, especially Chap. XV. 
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countries for similar products. The prices of locomotives, machine 
tools, fertilisers, telephones and telephone equipment, drugs and 
insecticides produced in the public sector compare roma 3 with 
the prices of such commodities produced abroad or with the import 
prices of such goods. The quality of goods produced in the public 
sector is high; the standard of personnel management is ; and 
the record of labour relations is tolerably good in the newer indus- 
tries and not bad in the older ones. A weak feature of some of 
the undertakings is their reluctance to recognise trade unions; but 
this is sometimes due to the unwillingness of the unions to co- 
ro in raising efficiency or enforcing discipline in the plant. 

raining facilities, working conditions, and welfare are all rela- 
tively high in the publicly owned undertakings, and the policy of 
the Government is to treat the workpeople as partners cide than 
as instruments of production. In practice, however, there seems to 
be a good deal of paternalism, and nationalisation has not ushered 
in a new era of industrial relations. 

The public sector is the spearhead of the Indian advance towards 
a modern industrial economy. It is here that one sees emerging 
most clearly the shape of the socialist pattern of society. The atmo- 
sphere for its development is far more favourable than in Britain 
or, indeed, than in any of the other countries of Western Europe. 
There is a general acceptance of the necessity for public enterprise 
on a large scale within the framework of a mixed economy. There 
is widespread or of the need for and value of central 
economic and soci ran. There is an absence of the con- 
tinuous campaign of denigration and disparagement which is 
directed against nationalised industries in Britain by the capitalist 
Press and by ill-informed politicians and business men. There 
is considerable pride in the great steelworks and the new manu- 
facturing plants which are the surest guarantee that India is slowly 
moving towards the creation of a self-generating economy. 

The future of socialism is more likely to be found in India than 
in Britain if present trends in the two countries continue, although 
the disparities of wealth and poverty are today incomparably 
greater in India than here. 


Conclusion 


In this article I have analysed some of the difficulties which India 
is facing at the present time. In doing so I have criticised certain 
features of the present situation and suggested changes or adjust- 
ments which seem to be needed. My purpose has si to be as 
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helpful as possible; and my contacts with the Indian people have 
led me to believe that constructive criticism is always welcome when 
it springs from a desire to help. 

y general impression is that the Indian people are facing many 
of the problems which confront them with courage, determination, 
and intelligence. I am not sure, however, that they are aware of 
all the lems which are in need of attention: particularly those 
concerning the relation of the social order to the political order, the 
political education of the masses, the role of intellectuals, and the 
position of students. 

I am convinced that India will succeed in accomplishing the 
immense tasks she has set herself under Mr. Nehru’s remarkable 
leadership. She aims at achieving, within the next two or three 
decades, a modest standard of living which, while not comparable 
with the affluence of the West, will go far towards eliminating 
destitution, primary poverty, and malnutrition. Even a moderate 
rise in the standard of life would see the disappearance of many of 
the slums and shacks, with their accompanying squalor, which 
abound today. Improved health services and the elimination of 
many of the poverty diseases which afflict great numbers of men, 
women, and children are likely to result in a spectacular reduc- 
tion in the incidence of morbidity and mortality, and this will 
make it still more necessary to deal effectivel with the population 
problem, which is already India’s No. | problem. 

The path on which the Indian people have set their feet is one 
which points towards peace, equity, prosperity, tolerance, social 
justice, and the welfare state. They are deeply committed to 

litical democracy based on the British parliamentary system and 
the political leaders are anxious to make the system succeed in the 
fullest sense. India today presents a picture of a great pegple 
struggling manfully with = tasks. In the accomplishment of 
those tasks the Indian people need and deserve all the help, under- 
standing, and encouragement which can be given to them. 

Finally, while India needs the economic, technological, and 
scientific aid of the more developed countries, we in the West have 
much to learn from her concerning the cultural, aesthetic and 
5 teem aspects of life. She can teach us much about human 

ignity, courtesy, respect, and converse between man and man about 
the deeper things of life. 





COERCION AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 
(in the Light of Soviet Experience) 


S. SWIANIEWICZ 


The Problem 


AttHovucu the primary intention of this essay is to deal with the 
development of forced labour in the Soviet Union in the period of 
the first three five-year plans, it is concerned also with the more 
general problem of the role of violence and coercion in the process 
of economic growth. 

Contemporary economists have not given much consideration to 
this matter. Classical and neo-classical economists built their theo- 
retical constructions on the assumption of complete personal free- 
dom for the owners of all the lixtoti of production, including 
labour. They believed also that from the point of view of return 
on investment slavery and servitude were less efficient than free 
labour. . 

A perplexing fact, however, is that countries which in modern 
times have combined a planned economy with the restriction of 
political and intellectual freedom, and even sometimes with brutal 
coercion, have shown a considerable rate of economic growth. 
According to Colin Clark’s computation, the German national 
income nearly doubled during the first five years after the advent of 
Hitler to power, from 16-26 milliard of International Units in 
1932 to 31-4 milliard in 1937, while the previous period of doubling 
the national income extended over chirey dive years from 9-26 
milliards I.U. in 1876 to 20-62 milliards I.U. in 1913. In 1938, after 
the Anschluss of Austria, the national income jumped to 35-7 
milliards of I.U., and in 1944, when Germany controlled the greater 

art of Europe and used millions of slave workers, the national 
income reached 48-5 milliard 1.U., i.¢c., three times as much as in 
1932 on the eve of Hitler’s advent to power.’ 

There is no agreement among Western experts as to the rate 

of growth of the Soviet national product, but here the controversy 


* The author was formerly Professor of Political Economy in the University of Vilna. 
During the second war he was imprisoned for three years in the Soviet Union 
and worked in the forced labour camps. Professor of Economics at the Polish University 
en London (1946-53); Simon Senior Research Fellow in the University of 

ter 1954-55; and recently Fellow in International Studies at the London School 
of Economics and Political Science. 

1 Colin Clark, The Conditions of Economic Progress, 2nd ed., p. 101. 
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concerns the degree of exaggeration in Soviet official calculations 
rather than the fact itself of extremely rapid progress. Official 
Soviet statistics give 16 per cent. as the average yearly rate of growth 
of their national income in 1928-37. Western estimates are between 
4-5 per cent. (Colin Clark) and 8-9 per cent. (Naum Jasny).’ In 
1928-40, according to official Soviet estimates, industrial production 
increased more than sixfold; N. Jasny and C. Clark have corrected 
this estimate in a downward sense by roughly a half, Francis Seton 
by one-third. But whatever correction we admit, the rate of 
industrial expansion remains impressive. 

F. Seton has calculated that during the eight years 1928-36 the 
industrial production of the Soviet Union rose by 263 per cent. and 
tried to find an example of a similar rate of Beast in modern 
economic history. It appeared that there had been no other 
example; the nearest case was that of Japan where the same rate 
of growth was achieved over twelve years between 1893-1905.’ 

In China, according to the very cautious estimates of Professor 
W. Malenbaum, the index of the output of major industrial com- 
modities increased from 37 in 1950 to 288 in 1958 (1952 = 100), and 
at the same period the output of food grains nearly doubled. The 
index of gross national product rose from 81 in 1950 to 173 in 
1958.* 

The increase of national product in totalitarian countries was 
mainly the result of the mobilisation of idle resources. This mobili- 
sation was achieved through the combination of methods of plan- 
ning, ps > a pressure, and brutal coercion, though the last 
appeared in different degrees in different concrete situations. There 
is not enough evidence that coercion is a necessary element of rapid 
growth but as coercion has been a concomitant of the most spec- 
tacular contemporary cases of industrialisation of underdeveloped 
economies the matter lends itself to special investigation. The 
studies of unemployment between the two world wars brought 
about the formulation of the programme of “ full employment in a 
free society.” Today we face an equally important problem—how 
to reconcile the policy of rapid economic growth in underdeveloped 
countries with preservation of basic human liberties. 

This article is devoted to an analysis of the role of forced labour 


2 Grossman in Soviet Economic Growth, ed. A. Bergson (Evanston, Illinois, 
p. 9, Table 1). 

3 F. Seton, ‘‘The Tempo of Soviet Industrial Expansion,’’ Bulletin of the Oxford 
University Institute of Statistics, Feb. 1958. 

4 Wilfred Malenbaum, ‘‘ India and China: Contrasts in Development Performance,"’ The 
American Economic Review, June 1959. 
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during the Soviet industrialisation in the decade preceding the 
second world war. This is primarily a case study, and its purpose 
is to consider the lessons of Russian experience. 


The Amount of Forced Labour 


In the Soviet Union forced labour acquired economic importance 
during the implementation of the First Five-Year Plan (1928-32). 
Until that period forced labour camps were only a means of political 
terror. According to evidence collected by David Dallin there were 
in 1928 about 30,000 prisoners in the camps; at the beginning of 
1930 this figure rose to 662,000-734,000, and in 1933-35 it was 
estimated at about 5 million.’ The estimates of the number of 
prisoners for the last years before the war greatly differ. They 
vary between 2-3 million for 1938 * and 12-14 million for 1941, not 
A. people directed to “ forced settlements,” i.c., people per- 
sonally free but constrained to live in certain remote localities.’ A 
well-known American expert, Harry Schwartz, estimated the total 
number of Soviet involuntary workers (forced labour and others) for 
the year 1940 at 13-5 million." My own estimate of the number of 
inmates in forced labour camps in 1940-41, made on the basis of 
an analysis of various sources, came to 7 million. This figure does 
not include other forms of involuntary labour.’ 

Immediately after the war there was a considerable intake of 
new prisoners Cecilie of the deportations from the newly occupied 
territories. In 1948 there were in the U.S.S.R., according to the 
United Kingdom Government’s estimates, more than 10 million 
people condemned to forced labour."* This figure was apparently 

owing and, according to some other estimates, reached about 15 
million by the beginning of the fifties." In 1953 the gradual 
transformation and partial liquidation of the forced labour system 
started, and in subsequent years the amount of prison labour has 
declined very considerably.”* 

At this juncture, however, the problem which interests us is not 
the exact number of prisoners, but the economic conditions which, 


5 D. Dallin and B. I. Nikolaevski, The Forced Labour in Soviet Russia, 1947, pp. 84-87. 

® Timasheff, American Journal of Sociology, Vol. LIV, 1948-49, p. 150. 

* Col. Vladimir Andreiev, former Commander of a regiment of special troops guarding 
the camps, Livre Blanc sur les Camps de Concentration Sovietiques, Commission Inter- 
national contre le Régime Concentrationnaire, 1952, p. 107. Alexander Ouralov, 
Stalin au Pouvoir, Paris, 1951, p. 185. 

8 The Review of Economic Statistics, Nov. 1947. ® An unpublished manuscript. 
1° UN Economic and Social Council, Official Records, 1\th Session, 413th meeting, p. 333. 
11 David Floyd, Prejace to Katorga, Bernhard Roeder, London, 1958, p. xii. 

12 David Floyd, op. cit., and also Paul Barton, L’institution Concentrationnaire en Russie, 
1930-57, Librairie Plon, Paris, 1959. 
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twelve years after the revolution, became conducive to the rapid 
transformation of an institution of political terror into a new 
organisational form of production. hether there were 3, 13, 
or 7 million the figures are impressive enough to justify an 
investigation into the economic and sociological background of this 
phenomenon. 

The Mobilisation of Labour 


The transformation of forced labour from a means of political 
terror into an economic institution was connected with the mobili- 
sation of labour potentialities in the Soviet village. This mobilisation 
was necessary for carrying out the plans for the expansion of the 
national output. 

Any — of output must be based either on the application 
of some additional factors of production, or on some improvement 
in the methods of work. In an underdeveloped country, with the 
over-populated village, the employment of additional labour is the 
main factor at the initial stages of economic growth; the role of 
new equipment and technical innovation becomes conspicuous only 
at the later stages of development. This mobilisation of the under- 
employed labour reserve proceeds automatically if industrialisation 
is stimulated by the influx of foreign capital or is based on previous 
internal accumulations. It becomes, however, an extremely difficult 
operation socially and politically, if it is financed exclusively by 
current governmental revenues. In this case it implies forced 
savings on a large scale. 

This was the situation in the Soviet Union at the beginning of 
the First Five-Year Plan. There were available unexploited natural 
resources and an enormous surplus labour force in the villages which 
constituted probably between a third and a half of the agricultural 

tion of working age.’ But there was a lack of equipment 
and of technical and managerial experience; inadequately developed 
transport was also a serious handicap to any programme of large- 
scale reconstruction. 

Theoretically the surplus of labour might have been used for 
constructing mew transport facilities and new factories and for 
manufacturing needed equipment. But the most difficult problem 
was how to mobilise the labour force. To offer the under-employed 
section of the village population better conditions of life than they 
*3 B. Markus, “‘ Abolition of Unemployment in the U.S.S.R.," International Labour 

Review, 1936, Vol. 33; B. Markus, ‘‘ The Five-Year Plan and the Regulation of the 


Labour Market in the U.S.S.R.,"’ International Labour Review, 1936, Vol. 33; Naum 
Jasny, Socialised Agriculture in the U.S.S.R., Stanford University Press, 1949, p. 422. 
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had on their family farms, would have been the best way of 
attracting labour to the new ventures in industry and construction, 
but this would have generated an enormous increase in the demand 
for consumer goods and this in turn would have brought about a 
rise in wages and might have upset all the financial plans of the 
Government. In fact, at the start of the First Five-Year Plan, 
the situation had already been developing in this way towards 
inflationary imbalance. 

In 1928, on the eve of the First Five-Year Plan, the reserve of 
unemployed industrial manpower had amounted to about 2 mil- 
lion,* but by 1930 there was a bottleneck in the supply of labour 
to the new constructional ventures. The market price of bread 
increased very considerably. In the Ukraine the ratio of the market 
wey of rye to its delivery price was 126 per cent. in March 1928, 

ut in March 1929, 369 per cent.; the ratios for wheat were 117 per 
cent. in 1928, and 429 per cent. in 1929. In April 1929 the average 
market price of flour was 324 per cent. of the price in April 1928."* 

The half-idle members of the smallholder families preferred to 
stay in their native villages, where in the time of N.E.P. there was 
enough to eat, than to look for employment in the town where the 
food and housing situation was precarious. As it was not possible 
to improve this situation iniuendhealy, the only way to make the 
village people move was to worsen conditions of life in the village 
to the point at which they would be appreciably worse off there 
than in the towns. And this, in fact, was the line taken by official 
policy. 

A central problem for the government became how to force the 
village to bring the iqutehnall seis to the town without being 
oe a price corresponding to the market conditions of the moment. 
n other terms the problem was how to force the smallholders to 
sell their products when the marginal utility of the goods was 
higher to the sellers than the marginal utility of money received for 
those goods. This involved another, even more complicated, prob- 
lem: how in these conditions to make the peasants go on 
producing. 


The Role of Collectivisation 


The wy ee the Party solved eed oer of the mobilisation 
of national labour reserves and national food resources through the 
collectivisation of agriculture. 


14M. Dobb, Soviet Economic Development since 1917, London, 1948, p. 190. 
15 A, Baykov, The Development of the Soviet Economic System, p. 70. 
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2g Sa iod of the First and Second Five-Year Plans the 
collective Fhe Kolkhoz) had four main functions to perform : 
(1) to extract agricultural products from the village; (2) to compel 
the peasants to work in the fields in spite of the fact that the greater 
part of their product was taken from them with but token remu- 
neration; (3) to force a section of the peasantry to move to industry 
and construction; and (4) to build up a machine of efficient political 
control in the village. The Kolkhoz was primarily a pump pumping 
agricultural products from the countryside to the disposal a the 
nines. The question of improvement in the methods of pro- 

uction received, in fact, little attention, though it was often used 
as a propaganda argument in defence of the collectivisation of 

ture 


It was obvious that the most violent opposition to this reform 
was to be expected from the prosperous section of the peasantry 
which produced a marketable surplus and represented the most 
energetic, hard-working, and economically efficient elements in the 

illage. The elimination of these elements was deemed essential 
for the success of the plan for putting the peasantry into the 
straight-jacket of the new organisation of agriculture. This elimi- 
nation was carried out in the most ruthless way under the banner 


of the — of “kulaks” and their helpers (“ podkulach- 


niks”’). The property of those designated “ kulaks” was confis- 
cated. They themselves were, some of them, shot on the spot, some 
simply expelled from their native villages and some deported to 
the forced labour camps and forced settlements. 

It is not known exactly how many peasants were affected by 
these measures. The figure nearest to the reality was probably that 
which Stalin mentioned in his night conversation with Winston 
Churchill in 1942; he spoke then of 10 million “ muzhiks” with 
whom he had to “deal” in the terrible years of the “ dekulakisa- 
tion” campaign."* Although only a certain proportion of these 
millions were deported to forced labour camps, probably no more 
than one-third, these deportations produced an army of able-bodied 
labourers used to hard physical work who gave a new economic 
importance to the prison camps which hitherto had served only as 
a means of political repression. During the first half of the thirties, 
according to the evidence of the survivors of that period (whom I 
met when in 1941-42 I myself was an inmate of forced labour 
camps in the far North), peasants made up to 70 to 80 per cent. of 
the total population of the camps. 


16 W. S. Churchill, The Hinge of Fate, 1951, pp. 447-448. 
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The “ dekulakisation”’ produced also a very considerable 
“ voluntary” exodus from the village. Hundreds of thousands of 
peasants, stricken with terror and pressed by hunger, left their 
native localities and went to the towns in search of food and 
employment. Many fled in fear of deportation before dekulakisa- 
tion actually started in their villages. According to Lorimer the net 
—— to urban localities in 1927-37 amounted to about 23 

illions and the bulk of it (nearly 10 million) was concentrated in 
1930-32. In 1931 alone over 4 million went to the towns."’ 

Collectivisation produced a very great decline in the production 
of foodstuffs, but in 1934 a rising trend started. The production of 
grain in 1931 and 1932 was lower approximately by one-tenth than 
in 1928, and by one-fifth lower than in 1913, but in the second 
half of the thirties it rose, on the whole, above the pre-collectivisation 
level (except for 1936, a year of bad harvest *), though not above 
the pre-1914 level (except for 1937, a year of exceptionally good 
harvest, and also in 1939). 

The number of livestock fell drastically (cattle by about half and 
goats and sheep by about two-thirds) and the subsequent recovery 
was very slow: by the end of the thirties the number of animals 
in all branches of livestock breeding was still below the pre- 
collectivisation level (except in pigs).”* 

The diet of the Russian people, and particularly that of the 
agricultural population, deteriorated very considerably.” The 
peasants thrown out of the village were transferred to investment 
projects in the distant regions, put under tents or even under the 
open sky, compelled in the first instance to build primitive barracks, 
and in this way prevented from exerting pressure on housing con- 
ditions in the towns and the new industrial centres. These 
conditions had become appalling and continued to deteriorate. In 
1925 the average urban Soothe space was about 6 square metres 
per person, but by 1938 it had fallen to 4-5 square metres.”* Forced 


17 Frank Lorimer, The Population of the Soviet Union, League of Nations, Geneva, 1946, 
p. 150. 

18 A critical analysis of existing statistics has been done by N. Jasny (Socialised Agriculture 
of the U.S.S.R., Stanford University Press, 1949; ‘‘ Soviet Grain Crops and their 
Distribution,"’ International Affairs, Oct. 1952) and by A. Kahan (‘‘A Note on 
Estimating of Soviet Grain Output 1934-38,’" The Journal of Political Economy, June 
| 


27. Statgosizdat TSSU. w, 1930, p. 90. Zhivotnovodstve S.S.S8.R. Gosplan, 
Moscow, 1930, pp. 33 136. Chislennost Skota S.S.S.R., Gosizdat, 1957. 
Sotsialisticheskoe Selskoe Khoziaistvo S.S.S.R., Moscow, 1939, p. 72. 

2° N. Jasny, The Socialised Agriculture of the U.S.S.R., 1947, pp. 777-778. 

21 Harry Schwartz, Russia’s Soviet Economy, 1951, pp. 382-386. 
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labour made it possible to bring this redistribution of manpower 
under some sort of control. 

At the same time industrial production, capital equipment, and 
the military power of the country were growing with unprecedented 
rapidity. 

The Soviet and the Chinese Models 

It follows from the above analysis that the gap between the demand 
and the supply of labour, on the one hand, and that of consumer 
goods (foodstuffs in particular), on the other, made for imbalance 
in the Soviet economy at the start of the Stalinist industrialisation 
drive. The main balancing factors were in (1) collectivisation, 
which brought about a reduction in peasant consumption and an 
increase in marketable grain; (2) dekulakisation, which accelerated 
the movement of labour from the countryside to industry; (3) forced 
labour, which restricted a rise in consumer demand. These were 
the means by which Soviet policy tried to reduce inflationary 
tendencies. 

These policies have also been applied in China, but their 
economic effect and social content have been somewhat different. 
The main difference is that the Chinese have not produced a large- 
scale exodus from the village, as the Russians did, but have 
endeavoured to devise projects involving the deployment of the 
redundant agricultural in force within the framework of the 
village economy. 

A result of this policy has been that Chinese agricultural produc- 
tion hag become even more labour-intensive than in the past. In 
the Soviet Union collectivisation brought about the substitution of 
tractors for horses and oxen and an increase in the productivity of 
labour in agriculture (though not necessarily an increase in the 
productivity per unit of land). In China, on the other hand, the 
expansion of agricultural production involved the use of human 
rather than mechanical labour as draught power. This intensifica- 
tion in the use of labour brought about an improvement in the 

ield per unit of land (though not necessarily in the productivity of 
abour). In China the day when everybody will work with modern 
equipment seems to be still very far off, while in the Soviet Union 
this day is already in sight—and this is reflected also in the 
differences in the solution of social and economic problems in the 
two leading communist countries. 

In China there have also been forced labour camps (in 1951-52 


there were apparently between 18 and 23 million inmates in 
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them *), but there is no evidence that peasants have constituted the 
main social element among the inmates. On the other hand, there 
seems to be less difference between the conditions of life in prison 
camps and those in agricultural communes in China than in the 
Soviet Union. The Chinese peasant has been subject to far greater 
regimentation than his Soviet counterpart. Dining barracks, lack 
of privacy, twelve-, fourteen-, and even cighteen-hour working days, 
no Sunday rest, are all reminiscent of the forced labour camps of 
the Soviets rather than their collective farms. 

In the Soviet Union, however, collectivisation produced a set- 
back to agricultural production from which the Soviet economy 
was not able to recover for a quarter of a century, while in China 
coercion applied in agricultural communes has been associated with 
a growth of agricultural production. It seems that there is a 
general belief in Asia that China, on the basis of her new organisa- 
tion of agriculture, will be able to secure food for her growin 
population. A perplexing question is: what cultural pattern wi 
arise in the framework Ps this organisation? 


Forced Labour in Full Employment 


Our analysis of the economic background of Soviet forced labour 
has been related mainly to the period of the first half of the thirties 
when millions of peasants were drawn from the over-populated 
villages into work in industry and on constructional sites. The 
system of forced labour facilitated this process of mobilising the 
unused labour potential for the purpose of national reconstruction. 
Forced labour, however, was expanding also in the second half of 
the thirties when economic conditions were different in the sense 
that there was no longer an unused labour furce and the country 
faced the problem of over-employment rather than under- 
employment. What then was the economic rationale of the 
development of forced labour in this second period? 

A logical answer seems to be that forced labour facilitated the 
high rate of investment which at that time was absorbing at least 
20 per cent. of the national income. With full employment the 
level of investment can rise as a result either of an increase in 
productivity or a reduction in consumption. If plans for an im- 
provement in productivity fail, as so often happened in the pre-war 
Soviet Union, maintenance of the rate of investment is possible only 


22 W. W. Rostow, The Prospects for Communist China, New York, 1955, p. 75; Yuan 
Li Wu, Economic Survey of Communist China, 1956, Chap. 9. 
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h some reduction in consumption. Forced labour may then 
become a form of forced saving. 

It is, however, doubtful whether in the second half of the 
thirties the contribution of forced labour to the expansion of the 
Soviet investment programme was really significant. It seems that, 
in the event, a great part of the economies arising from the applica- 
tion of forced labour was swallowed up by the very high cost of 
maintaining the machine of coercion. This can be seen from the 
evidence given by witnesses (including some former members of the 
administration of the forced labour system) during the public pro- 
ceedings organised in 1951 in Brussels by the “‘ Commission Inter- 
nationale contre le Régime Concentrationnaire.” * It seems also 
that a very considerable part of the expenses of the Soviet Secret 
Police (NKVD) was financed from the enterprises based on forced 
labour. 

It may be concluded, therefore, that though there had been 
economic reasons for expanding the forced labour system at the 
beginning of the thirties, there was none for the second half of the 
same decade. The same economic objectives could probably have 
been achieved without recourse to forced labour. It should, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that institutions often outlast those economic 
conditions which brought them into existence. The economic con- 
ditions disappear, but the institutions generated under their pressure 
become autonomous factors shaping further economic and cultural 
development. By 1937 the forced labour system, with its numerous 
enterprises in the various parts of the country was a going concern, 
moving to some extent by its own motion, and supplementing the 
work of other economic organisations. A part at least of the arrests 
and deportations had pichabty as their reason the shortage of labour 
in the NKVD enterprises. There is also some evidence that imme- 
diately before and during the war there existed in the U.S.S.R. 
some kind of planning Re imprisonment. The system of forced 
labour grew deeply into tte Soviet economic structure and for this 
reason the _— and gradual liquidation of this system after 
Stalin’s death proved itself a rather complicated operation. 


Some Conclusions 


The consideration of the economic role of forced labour involves a 
number of questions whose discussion would exceed the compass of 
a single article. But some of them ought to be mentioned because 


23 Livre Blanc sur les Camps de Concentration Sovietiques, op. cit. Deposition de Vladimir 
Andreiev. Some calculation has also been provi by Paul Barton, op. cit. p. 240. 
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of their importance for the current issues of international economic 
sg From the analysis of Soviet economic development in the 
ast decade before the war some conclusions may be drawn con- 
cerning certain features of the Soviet model of industrialisation. 
The matter is of particular importance because of the widely held 
view that the Soviet Union should be considered as an example 
for underdeveloped countries engaged in a policy of economic 
reconstruction. 

The Soviet model involves capital construction on a very large 
scale based on forced saving. Forced labour is an extreme form of 
forced saving, though in the Soviet case it ought to be considered 
as a temporary phenomenon, limited probably to the lifetime of a 
single generation. In the Soviet Union the development of the last 
decade seems to have shown that forced labour has been gradually 
liquidated as the productivity of labour increases. But in the Asian 
countries which are starting their industrialisation from a lower 
level than that of the Soviet Union in 1928, forced labour, once 
established, may become a permanent feature of the social structure. 

The realisation of this danger sets a fundamental problem of 
limits for the policy of forced saving. The question is how far is 
it justifiable to sacrifice the freedom and welfare of the individual 
for the sake of building up the economic and military power of the 


nation? This is not only an economic but also an ethical and 
political problem. In this field the Indian criteria are different from 
those applied in Russia and China, and this difference sets the stage 
for the conflict between totalitarianism and democracy in Asia. 
Totalitarian ideas make more appeal where the plans of public 
investment are not matched by the ability of the population to 
produce the necessary meee and this is the situation in many 
c 


poor countries of Asia and a. “ The greatest political question 
which a country such as India now has to face is whether it can 
force a doubling or page. of domestic saving without involving 
its people in hatred or violence on a large scale,” writes W. A. 
Lewis in his Theory of Economic Growth. It should be borne in 
mind that the governments of underdeveloped countries cannot 
make any very considerable cut in the rate of their investment and 
reconstruction plans because they are under pressure from the rate 
of population growth and from an increasing gap in income and 
wealth between the developed and the underdeveloped countries. 
Consequently, resistance to the appeal of communism in Asia and 
Africa greatly depends on the possibility of some alternative ways of 


24 W. A. Lewis, Theory of Economic Growth, 1955, p. 382. 
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financing investment which would produce forced saving without 
involving extreme forms of coercion. 


Alternatives to Forced Saving 


This brings us to the second problem: what are those alternative 
policies which may help in preventing the application of the 
extreme forms of forced saving? 

Some measure of forced saving (through taxation, public mono- 
polies, semi-compulsory loans, etc.) is picbubly unavoidable in any 
underdeveloped economy where the government makes efforts to 
overcome tendencies to stagnation (except, of course, in countries 
which attract considerable foreign capital because of their particu- 
lar endowment with natural resources, as in the case of Iraq or 
Malaya, or because of the advantages of an entrep6t position as in 
Hongkong or the Lebanon). The application, however, of the 
extreme ities of forced saving may involve the reduction of a 
section of the population to a position of virtual slavery. 

If a country cannot achieve the necessary rate of saving without 
encroaching upon the basic civil liberties the capital must come from 
abroad. if there is not enough attraction for foreign investors the 
necessary capital must come through some scheme for the inter- 
national redistribution of savings. If, for instance, in a country 
with a high rate of population growth the rate of investment of 
about 12 per cent. of national income is necessary in order to 
generate some moderate increase in income per head, and the 
country, while preserving democratic liberties, cannot save by an 
internal effort (private and public) more than 9 per cent., then 
about 3 per cent. must come from abroad. This may take the form 
either 4 gtcere investment or of economic assistance through the 
channels of international economic co-operation. In this situation a 
foreign aid programme may be considered as an alternative to forced 
labour. There is nothing paradoxical in this statement because in 
so far as forced labour and foreign aid both serve the same pur 
(accelerated capital formation) they are substitutable one for Sister. 
Communism offers to the underdeveloped world an efficient model 
of economic growth which is, however, associated with very great 
hardship for the population of the countries concerned. The com- 
munist challenge ought to be met by the offer of an alternative 
model which would bring about a similar rate of growth as under 
communism, but would reduce the burden of hardship and the 
necessity for coercion. This, as has already been said, implies some 
great scheme for international redistribution of savings. 














COERCION AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 


A study of the connection between coercion and economic 
growth involves, therefore, some political conclusions which may be 
summarised as follows : 

First, development assistance to underdeveloped countries may 
be helpful in directing development policy in those countries into 
channels consistent with the preservation of individual freedom. 
The advanced countries must sacrifice for this purpose a part of 
their national income, in spite of the opinion of some eminent 
economists that aid to underdeveloped countries is not likely to be 
of any benefit either to donors or to recipients.” 

Secondly, the idea of the international redistribution of savings 
implies a shift of emphasis in the existing schemes of development 
aid from technical assistance towards help in finding capital. 

Thirdly, if difficulties appear in the yi of food some of 
capital help must be given in the form of food. Difficulties with the 
production and distribution of staple food played a major part in 
the development of Soviet forced labour. These difficulties resulted 
from an increasing demand for food on the part of people mobilised 
for the task of rapid industrialisation. An industrial (or construc- 
tional) worker, freshly transferred from a village, requires usually 
more food than he used to consume when he lived on his family 
farm. From the point of view of the state as entrepreneur food 
stores constitute a circulating capital and cover a part of the wage 
fund. 

Agricultural surplus commodities which during the last few 
years have been supplied by the U.S.A. to India, Pakistan, and 
Indonesia have probably played a much more important role in 
preventing the turning of those countries towards drastic methods 
of forced saving (which would probably have been associated with 
the accession to power of the Communist Party) than is usually 
appreciated. It is important, therefore, for the freedom of the 
world that the U.S.A., Canada, and Australia maintain their food 
surpluses. 


“5 Y, W. Wiggins and H. Shoeck (eds.), Foreign Aid Re-examined : A Critical Appraisal, 
Washington, D.C., 1958. 
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For years town planners have been sorrowing over the fact that 
wartime enthusiasm for building a better Britain has long since 
died. Many planners, even, had lost the high hopes and firm 
resolve which characterised those years, and whose remembered 
inspiration can still hight the eyes of those old enough to reminisce. 
In the process of moulding idealism into cynicism, “ the planners ” 
had become a blanket term of abuse. Then for a few weeks this 
summer a minor miracle was staged. The public, or at least the 
press, was interested in planning. Truc, the league table in land 
prices was the main point of interest, and there was much confusion 
about what constituted the problem: this led some of the press to 
give front-page space to a reported offer of £250,000 for a half-acre 
site for new offices and shops in the middle of Luton—an un- 
remarkable figure for such a location. But an understanding did 
emerge that a is a mounting pressure on land around our more 
prosperous cities. And out of all this there came the one golden 
gleam of hope to lighten the darkness of the anti-planning decade: 
everyone is in favour of the green belt. 


Beyond the Green Belt 


No doubt much of the support stems from a strong national 
sentiment about the countryside, but many commentators new to 
the problem of city growth were quick to see that the green belt 
was only a partial solution. If most of them then went on glibly 
to urge high density development and redevelopment within 
city limits, an encouraging number saw that this in itself, even if 
it were practicable and desirable, would-make little difference to 
the total problem of “the exploding metropolis.” They saw that 
the corollary to the policy of containing city growth must be to plan 
to absorb beyond the green belt the pressures for expansion which 
made it necessary. The debate on the price and use of land in the 
House of Commons on July 18 was encouraging for this reason. 
Following an excellent opening speech by Mr. Gaitskell, and despite 
an excessive amount of general comment on the land values aspect, 
a number of speakers exhorted the Government to designate more 
new towns, to steer employment as well as people from the crowded 


® The author is Director of the Town and Country Planning Association. 
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centres, and to formulate regional plans and policies to secure 
coherent and efficient development. to these speeches, the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government’s reply was not wholly negative. 
It should, in fact, have been very te more positive, because it is 
the recent researches of the technical planning department of the 
Ministry which have so clearly shown the nature and dimensions 
of the trends now at work. 

When the county and city development plans for the period 
1951-71 were being drawn, an increase in the population of England 
and Wales of 1-9 million was projected over the twenty years. In 
fact, as the table below shows, the rate of growth looks like being 
twice as much. 


Actual Population Projected Population 


1971 1999 
(millions) (millions) 


me... Se 46-0 46-5 
OD sarc. 68s ee 47-7 52.3 


Instead of the levelling off at about 46-5 million from 1980, which 
the Royal Commission on Population projected, the higher birth- 
rate of recent years looks like leading to a continuing increase to 
the end of the century and beyond. These projections could, of 


course, be 0 markedly in later years, but it would be prudent 


in meyey and use planning policies to assume a steady growth 


at least to 1980. 


Causes of Growth and Change 


The higher birth-rate of recent years will not significantly affect 
housing demand before the late 1970s. Very soon, however, the 
youngsters of the post-war “ bulge ” will be marrying in large num- 
bers, and they will be much less ready than earlier generations to live 
with parents for long periods. By 1971, too, there will be nearly 2 
million more people over sixty years old. Greater general prosperity 
‘stegewas greater independence, enabling the young and the old to 
ive separately. Thus, for any given size of population there is a 
constant demand for more dwellings, a demand that will not lessen 
if living standards continue to rise, even at a modest rate. Creation 
of new households, relief of present overcrowding and a satisfactory 
rate of slum clearance, together postulate a continuing demand for 
at least 300,000 new dwellings a year for as far ahead as can be seen. 

The regional incidence of this demand is of greatest importance. 
Southern England and the Midlands continue to attract a larger 
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than proportionate share of employment growth. There is a con- 

a drift of population “ the sesth and west, though at 
much below the pre-war rate. The regions centred on our more 
prosperous large towns are rapidly building up and extending 
outwards, with population growing fastest in the rural districts 
adjoining the built-up mass. While people move into the region, 
a growing number are moving outwards from its heart wel its 

i . The reduction in central resident population, however, 
is accompanied by an increase in central employment. The County 
of London’s population, for example, is dediiiag by 20,000 a year, 
while office employment in the area bounded by the main line 
termini grows by 15,000 a year. About 60,000 people are moving 
out of metropolitan London each year, but the population of the 
30-mile wide belt surrounding the metropolitan area has grown by 
about a million since 1950. In the same period the number of jobs 
in this belt has probably grown by a quarter of a million. 

This combination of central decline and buoyant regional 
growth is characteristic of urban development in every economically 
advanced country. Growing population and employment, changing 
age structures, — living standards, continuing increase in the 
numbers and annual mileage of motor-vehicles, decline of public 
transport, greater personal mobility, central traffic congestion—any 
or all of factors must mean a persistence of this trend. The 
broad objectives of planning are to secure a satisfactory national 
distribution of employment and population; and the economic and 
social improvement of the ae where people live and work. The 
problems of growth and c are most acutely felt in the great 
urban regions we call conurbations, where 40 per cent. of our people 
live. Simply stated, then, the main challenge facing the Govern- 
ment and local planning authorities is how best to bring order, 
comfort, and efficiency out of the confusion, discomfort, and waste 


that characterise these regions. 


Prelude to Effective Planning 


The first prerequisite to effective action is to recognise that the 
increasing size and complexity of our urban region demand a 
growing amount of government intervention to sustain economic 
activity, and to maintain social well-being. This is inevitable, 

the intervention need not be a denial of individual initiative. 
In fact the Government need go no further than it has already gone 
in this respect with its green belt and distribution of industry 
policies. But enterprise frustrated in one place must be encouraged 
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in another. The logical, sensible, and responsible corollary of these 
restrictive aspects of planning is to set up counter-magnets to attract 
enterprise and development to the right places. And the Govern- 
ment knows where the right places are and how best they could be 
set up. 

The 1951-71 development plans of the dozen or so largest cities 
in England or Wales showed that between them they had an 
“ overspill” (that is, a surplus of existing and anticipated popula- 
tion) of about 2 million people more than they could accommo- 
date at decent standards. (Glasgow’s overspill is another 300,000.) 
For reasons already given, this is now known to be a gross under- 
estimate. For instance, outward migration and natural increase 
trends alone suggest that the population of that part of the London 
region outside the built-up area will grow by more than 1-5 million 
by 1980. To put it this way indicates the changed character of 
“overspill.” Private housing for sale now accounts for over half 
the annual housing total and is increasingly confined to suburban 
and outer areas. Public housing is increasingly confined to slum 
clearance, which means central rebuilding and an ever more 
frustrating search for sites in fringe areas. Despite central office 
concentration, new employment growth is greatest in the fringe 


areas of the region. The dominant need, therefore, is no mage 


to promote dispersal but to guide and co-ordinate it. In other 
words, the development plans of the counties wholly or partly in 
the region must now be amended to show just where this inevitable 
un 4 is to take place; and the Government must ensure that 
development is comprehensive and carefully planned, and that 
essential services and amenities are provided in pace with housing 
and employment. 

It is already clear that the Government is going to have to be 
very firm with the counties. Privately or publicly the Minister will 
have to tell them just what sort of growth they must plan for. He 
will have to tell them whether this growth should be concentrated 
in a few places or scattered over a large number. And then he will 
have to invite their views as to whether local government can handle 
the town expansion and new town schemes necessary, or whether 
development corporations could do the job better. 


The Town Development Act 


Undoubtedly the new town development corporation is the most 
effective instrument of public purpose in this field. The designation 
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of an area as a new town and the appointment by the Minister of a 
development corporation board is, of course, a drastic step, especially 
for a Minister professing abundant faith in the vigour and resource- 
fulness of government. But it is a step that has already been 
taken fifteen times, and with great success. The 1952 Town 
Development Act, on the other hand, which seeks to promote town 
expansions on the basis of agreement between the “ exporting” 
city, the “ importing ” district, the county council, and the Ministry, 
has failed dismally to make more than a modest contribution to 
reducing the overspill problem. To those who know local govern- 
ment intimately it would have been astonishing beyond words if 
the Act had succeeded in this aim. Individual schemes have made 
praiseworthy progress despite inherent difficulties, and the London 
County Council, in particular, has performed wonders in stimu- 
lating and assisting town expansion as far afield as Ashford, 
Swindon, and Haverhill. But it would be unwise to rely on the 
Act as at present operated to do more than improve the economic 
and social strength of the comparatively few towns able and willing 
to benefit from it. 

As an alternative—or, better still, as complementary—to the use 
of Government-sponsored corporations to plan and initiate large- 
scale developments, the county councils could be given more 
et planning functions than they now possess. They should 

enabled to designate areas for substantial town expansion or new 
town schemes and acquire, hold, and dispose of the land for the 
purposes laid down in their plans. Prudent estate management 
would demand that some of the increase in values which would 
occur should be recouped by the public authority in order to pay 
for non-remunerative services without heavily burdening ratepayers. 
The 1959 Town and Country Planning Act, which largely restored 
the free market in land, makes this possible by providing that new 
town corporations, districts carrying out town development schemes, 
and authorities carrying out comprehensive redevelopments should 
not pay, when acquiring land, for the increase in values brought 
about by the schemes. Action on these lines by the counties would 
also ensure that the initial financial burden is borne by the one local 
authority able to shoulder it. Private enterprise could still build and 
sell most of the houses, and buy or lease sites for commercial and 
industrial buildings. Land could also be reserved for public 
housing overspill schemes and the movement of industry associated 
with these. 
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The Need for Large-scale Planning 


In new development, as in city redevelopment, the most urgent 
need is for unified ownership and planning of large sites. Re- 
development will never be satisfactory in scale, character, and order 
of priorities without the kind of control formerly exercised by the 
t landowners. In return for the greater scope that compre- 
ensive —— and single ownership of large areas brings, private 
enterprise has already shown its willingness to forgo the — 
of greater profits on fewer sites, with the scramble for bo 
intensifying day by day. 

As the need for comprehensive planning in new and old 
localities becomes more apparent, so does the need for closer co- 
ordination at the national level. For example, events have forced 
the notion to be discarded that the Minister of Housing’s function 
is simply to sit in judgment on county and city plans, approve them 
after amending them in a token attempt to relate them on a regional 
basis, and then act as arbiter in local disputes. Local plans that 
are wrong from the start can never be put wholly right by Minis- 
terial amendment. Nor do local authorities have direct and frequent 
enough access to government departments and other sources of 
information on economic and demographic trends, development 

riorities, and broad financial policies. Regional planning rooted 
in information of this kind can at present only be undertaken by 
the Ministry of Housing and Local Government. But this Ministry 
has for years now been stuck on the hierarchical staircase some- 
where below Trade and Transport, though somewhere above 
Science. It lacks the status to secure that the regional and national 
planning of communications and employment distribution be 
wholly integrated with town and country planning. 


A Centre for Regional Planning 


Two courses are open. The first is to make the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government responsible for industrial distribution and 
highways. This would be logical and practical, but it would elevate 
the Minister to a position only just below the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—where, most planners would agree, he rightly belongs. 
The second is to establish a “‘ Centre for Regional Planning.” Set 
up with government funds and operated in much the same way as, 
say, the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, it could 
be staffed by the best brains now available in the city and country 
planning offices and the relevant technical divisions of government 
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departments: town planners, engineers, economists, geographers, 
surveyors, statisticians, and the like. Given the task of cdedite 
(and constantly reviewing) a set of regional plans acc on the 
lines of the Abercrombie Greater London Plan, it could quickly 
establish an authoritative but sufficiently independent position in 
relation to central and local government, secure the synthesis of 
local plans within regions and of the regional plans themselves. 
Not least important, the existence of regional plans would do more 
than anything else to co-ordinate the development activities of 
separate ministries. At present new employment is being pumped 
into areas already congested. The first motorway further enhances 
the overpowerful magnetism of the Birmingham-London belt. 
British Railways seeks to attract more commuters to use its services 
from the rim of the London region into the centre, while the 
Minister of Housing exhorts offices to move out. “Policies in 
conflict” is an apt description for this rag-bag of separate 
endeavours. 


A Challenging Prospect 


The physical planning problems before us are great and challeng- 
ing. ,é 1980 we must expect to have another 4 million people, 


their consequent demands for schools, homes, factories, 
and services of all kinds. About 700,000 acres of land will be 
developed for these purposes. About 3 million houses will (or 
should) be built. Perhaps 2 million more people will be at work, 
and industry is demanding an increasing amount of space for each 
employee. The present number of 8 million motor-vehicles is 
expected to double by 1970. We must expect at least 20 million by 
1980. The prospect may be appalling, but the country cannot 
tolerate its being ignored. It seems likely that Britain is to be 
governed for the next eight to ten years, at least, by Conservative 
administrations. The great strength of conservatism as a political 
force is its resilience, its ability to adapt itself to changed attitudes 
and circumstances. But conservatism and a Conservative govern- 
ment has never faced a challenge like the one that confronts it 
now. 

The quickening pace of social and economic change and growth 
demands government action on a widening front. Inevitably, 
central economic planning must at least become more pervasive in 
its influence and more far-reaching in its manipulation of trends. 
Land-use planning should properly be seen as a function of the 

ing of economic growth and of social development. The 
continuing challenge before this and any subsequent Conservative 
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administrations, then, is to take the major planning decisions neces- 
sary to ensure that people live efficient and full lives in a basically 
“free enterprise” society, for unless they are taken, “ free enter- 
prise” as an economic system could become even more discredited 
than it was in the 1930s. 

Land Values 


One of the more we o6 problems to be faced is the effect of 
planning decisions on land values, and consequently the effect of 
monopoly or inflated values on planning. The Uthwatt Com- 
mittee’s classical analysis of the compensation/betterment problem 
in 1942 led to the two main financial provisions of the 1947 Town 
and Country Planning Act. First, development rights in all land 
were vested in the state, without compensation, but a sum of £300 
million was set aside for “‘ hardship” payments to those owners of 
land which, upon submission of a formal claim, was admitted to be 
ripe for development in 1947. After assessment of all claims, there 
was to be a once-for-all payment on the basis of 1947 values from 
this fund. Secondly, on the grant of planning permission for 
development, each applicant was required to pay to the state a sum 
equal to the difference in value of the land in its existing use and 
its newly permitted use—the “ development charge.” 

The Conservative Government elected in 1951 abandoned the 


meyer charge, and ruled that payment of compensation for 


loss of admitted development values was to be made if and when 
permission to develop the land in question was refused. The rest 
of the 1947 Act, which secured the complete and continuing control 
of land use, was retained. But although development values were 
restored to owners for them to reap if they developed the iand 
themselves or sold it to private developers, Mr. Macmillan, as 
Minister of Housing and Local Government in 1954, argued very 
strongly against public authorities having to pay more than existing 
use value when acquiring land. His creation of a dual market in 
land brought growing Divtatisk. Owners of land required for 
public purposes received payment of existing use value, while 
others cashed the full development value, which rose steadily with 
inflation and the boom in building. To remove this relative 
injustice, the 1959 Town and Country Planning Act made it 
obligatory for public authorities to pay full market value. 

he rocketing prices of recent months are only in part due to 
this lifting of the lid, half perched on the simmering saucepan. 
The astonishing prices being paid for housing land in and around 
all our more prosperous towns, and especially the very large ones, 
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simply reflect the fact that in many of these places twenty years’ 
supply of land has been used in ten. In other words, the develop- 
ment plans under-estimated the rate of growth. Obviously, more 
land must be allocated for development, and the earlier parts of this 
article argued the advantages, including the financial ones, of 
making allocations around existing towns and in further new 
town projects. But these would not of themselves answer the 
question of whether it is possible to reconcile a free market in land 
with the complete control of land use. 

By deciding which land is to be developed, planning confers 
what are virtually monopoly values on fortunate owners. Agricul- 
tural land worth £150 an acre acquires a value of £5,000 an acre 
by the stroke of a draftsman’s brush. Those whose land is not 

cated for development may understandably feel aggrieved, and 
already planning officers and committee members are coming under 
considerable pressure to make favourable allocations. With the 
stakes so high, the possibilities of corruption increase. It may not 
be long before the cry of “ relative injustice” is once again heard, 
and compensation demanded by owners of land not zoned for 
development though favourably situated. Were such a demand 
ever to be successful, the last of the planning barriers would have 
been dismantled, because planninz would then be too costly to the 

blic. 
si Many supporters of the free market principle recognise this, and 
are sufficiently aware of the benefits of planning to be worried about 
it. Some even hold that a stubborn x ae to draw into the public 
purse some of the betterment in values created by planning will in 
time induce a climate of opinion favourable to so drastic a solution 
as land rationalisation. But just how to assess and collect better- 
ment is the Gordian knot of planning. The development charge 
principle was as near to perfection as could be achieved. Indeed, it 
would be very much simpler to adopt this principle now than it 
was in 1947. The compensation question has been settled. Well 
over £100 million has been paid to owners of development values 
expropriated in 1947, about £20 million to preserve the Metropolitan 
Green Belt. The principle of no compensation for refusal of 
planning permission is accepted. And the right and duty of the 
state to plan the use of land is unchallenged. 


The Case for a Betterment Levy 


The simplest administrative solution, therefore, is to recognise that 
values are a function of planning, and to require the recipient of 
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the planning permission to pay a levy, a proportion of any increase 
in sills ere about by Li pra oh "mt Pag The proportion 
could be a modest one, say a quarter, or something more realistic, 
say a half. This is, of course, a modified version of the development 
charge of the 1947 Act. Among the reasons advanced for the 
failure of the development charge was that, being fixed at 100 per 
cent. of the increase in value, it left the owner with no inducement 
to sell his land when it was required for developr.ent. A 50 per 
cent. charge removes this objection. The development char 
notion undoubtedly suffered, too, from the criticism that the £ 
million compensation fund for loss of 1947 development values was 
far too small. It is true that the final total of admitted claims on 
the fund came to about £400 million, but a great deal of the land 
in question has been and will be developed, and the final compen- 
sation bill will almost certainly be substantially less than £200 
million—albeit a huge burden for the public at large to bear. 

A modified and modest development charge would not distort 
the market by influencing real values, nor probably the prices asked 
and paid. It would also be a logical outcome of growing recogni- 
tion of the fact that what is now sold at considerable profit is not 
the land but the planning permission attaching to it. A great many 
sales already take place “ subject to the grant of plannin permis- 
sion” for a specihed form of development. The mor s clear 
obligation to compensate fully these owners adversely affected by 
planning is manifestly proper. It seems no less than fair, however, 
that some part of the increase in values allocated to more fortunate 
owners should be used to meet the compensation and other public 
costs. 

There is no weighty evidence as yet that the free market in 
land is adversely affecting local plans. Since 1959 local authorities 
are having to pay more—and en very much more—for land for 
schools, other institutions, and public open space. The reason for 
this is that although there is no market (and therefore no market 
value) for such land, the authority has in effect to pay a price 
reflecting the value of developed land nearest the site in question : 
private owners, therefore, are bound to gain hasacally under 
present legislation, no matter what use their land is put to. A 
consequence of this situation might be that authorities will tend to 
select not the best sites for schools and the like, but more remote 
and therefore less costly sites. It seems inevitable, too, that autho- 
rities will become increasingly reluctant to zone land for parks or 
playing fields when to do so, in effect, obliges them to acquire it at 
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perhaps £4,000 an acre. An additional fear already expressed is 
that since market price is directly affected by the supply of land, 
which is in turn controlled by planning, local authorities will over- 
allocate in their plans in order to keep down their own costs of 
acquisition for public purposes. Such “loose” pleaning would 
almost certainly be bad planning. 

In the absence of weighty evidence it is hardly likely that the 
Government will feel the need to introduce a betterment levy of 
any kind, whether it be a charge on the grant of planning permis- 
sion, a tax on the proceeds of land transactions, or a system of 
taxing site values. Nor is there any indication that on the Govern- 
ment back benches there is a Member who will champion the public 
interest as ably and successfully as Mr. Corfield championed the 
interest of private owners of land compulsorily bought. But the 
public conscience may yet soon be ready for a major step forward, 
especially as we come more clearly to see the need for thorough- 
going planning, the public and private advantages it brings, and— 
not least—the mounting cost of achieving the civilised standards of 
public services of all kinds made implicitly and explicitly in local 
plans. It would be the saddest commentary of all on economic 
advance if the affluent society is conscienceless as well. 
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Untit the dramatic take-over dispute of November 1958 to January 
1959 the predominant firm in the British aluminium industry was 
the British Aluminium Company (B.A.). It was responsible for the 
entire output of ingot in this country (30,000 tons p.a.) and about 
one-third (100,000 tons p.a.) of the aluminium ieloioaned B.A. 
was also among the 100 largest firms in the country. The alu- 
minium industry is a quickly expanding one: consumption in 
Britain is only 10 lb. per head, compared with 20 lb. in the U.S.A., 
so there are great potentialities for further advance. In particular, 
aluminium, due to its qualities of lightness, durability, and con- 
ductivity, is playing an important part in technological advance. It 
is, for instance, used extensively for rockets, to say nothing of new 
uses that are all the time being developed in industries such as 
building, motors, consumer goods, and so on. 

For these reasons the future of B.A. was a matter of national 
concern, and this concern was certainly reflected in the large amount 
of publicity devoted to the long-drawn-out struggle for control. 
However, the arguments used in the struggle were curiously one- 
eyed. Plenty of attention was devoted to directors’ and share- 
holders’ rights and to the possibility of American control, but never 
was there a sensible discussion of the national interest, which should 
surely have been at the centre of all the argument. In this article 
we examine the national interest and the activities of the participants 
in relatien to it, as illustrating how economic decisions are made in 
Britain. 

The Parties to the Struggle 
The struggle was a competition between the B.A. board, which 
wished to maintain its position by an alliance with the Aluminium 
Company of America (Alcoa), and the combination of Tube 
Investments (T.I.) and the American firm Reynolds Metals. 

In 1958 the American aluminium industry was in a period of 
recession. In part this was due to the general trade cycle recession 
of that year, which hit aluminium particularly sharply, but it was 
also a reflection of the too rapid expansion <f capacity for ingot 

* Stephen Hatch now works at the Centre for Urban Studies. Michael Fores is an 
engineer. 
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production. Some companies were operating at only 70 per cent. 


of capacity: Alcoa’s profits fell by over 40 per cent. and Reynolds 
was the: onl ke 
In 


y company not to see its profits decline. 

circumstances the American companies started to look 
for sales outlets for their ingot. B.A., which consumed far more 
ingot than it produced, and had a widespread sales network, there- 
fore became a desirable object for acquisition, especially as its assets 
seemed to be undervalued. 


The Opening Moves 

In 1958 it became evident that an outside interest was buying B.A. 
shares on the market, and early in November T.I. and Reynolds 
informed the B.A. board that they were prepared to buy all the 
B.A. shares. The directors of B.A. did not like the idea, and Lord 
Portal, their chairman, was soon in the United States where he 
negotiated to sell B.A.’s 4-5 million unissued ordinary shares to 
Alcoa, subject to Treasury consent. This would have given Alcoa 
one-third of the ordinary stock, and safeguarded B.A. against any 
take-over. The price was later revealed to be £13-5 million, or 
60s. a share. 

On November 28 T.I. and Reynolds made public their offer— 
one T.I. share and 78s. for two B.A. shares—which was equivalent 
to 78s. a share. They also stated that the B.A. shares would be 
vested in a com owned 51 per cent. by T.I. and 49 per cent. 
by Reynolds. arly in December the Government rejected the 
suggestion that there should be an inquiry, and let it be known 
that the Treasury would not give its permission for the sale of 
B.A. shares to Alcoa until the wishes of the shareholders were 
made known. The B.A. board then announced that it would 
increase its dividend from 12 per cent. to 17% per cent.: this 
proposition was not well received, and as T.I.’s shares continued 
to rise in value, the value of their offer rose too. In the meantime 
T.I. and Reynolds were buying shares on the market, and by 
December 15 held 13 per cent. of the total. 


The City Establishment Intervenes 
The next major development was a most remarkable one: on 
December 31 a group of fourteen City institutions, headed by 


1 The fourteen were: Robert Benson, Lonsdale & Co.; British South Africa Co.; Brown, 
Shipley & Co.; Cables Investment Trust; Robert Fleming & Co.; Guinness, Mahon & 
Co.; Hambros Bank; Lazard Bros.; Locana Corporation; Samuel Montagu & Co.; 
Morgan, Grenfell & Co.; M. Samuel & Co.; Edward de Stein & Co.; the Whitehall 
Trust. 
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Lazards and Hambros, who had been advising B.A., offered to buy 
up half of each individual B.A. holding at the price of 82s. a unit, 
so long as the remainder of the holding was not sold by March 31. 
The group reserved the right to limit acceptances to £7 million, 
and stated that “important holders” of £2 million of the B.A. 
stock had undertaken not to accept the T.I. offer. 

Attempts at compromise at the Bank of England that followed 
from this failed: on January 5 T.I. and Reynolds raised their offer 
to the equivalent of 85s., and were buying shares very heavily on 
the market. By January 8 it was certain that they had won. 

During the dispute the two issues chiefly contended were the 
rights and wrongs of the B.A. shareholders and American control. 
The B.A. board was strongly criticised for not consulting its share- 
holders before making the agreement with Alcoa and for increasing 
the dividend when trading results were actually deteriorating. 
However, these are matters of shareholders’ rather than national 
interest, and it is not intended to go into them in this article. 


The Issue of American Control 


American control was certainly of some relevance to the national 
interest. The B.A. board maintained that the arrangement whereby 
Reynolds would hold 49 per cent. and T.I. 51 per cent. of the 
shares involved a greater degree of American control than the situa- 
tion in which Alcoa would hold 33 per cent. of the shares with the 
remaining holdings fragmented. Certainly the B.A. board had an 
assurance from Alcoa that they would not seek to have more than 
three directors on the board, out of fifteen. Nonetheless, in the 
event of a conflict with Reynolds, T.I. would possess a clear and 
unambiguous, if small, majority, whereas any potential opposition 
to Aicoa might have been very difficult to muster. On balance it 
seems that there was virtually nothing to choose between the two 
offers on the degree of American control. 

In any case American participation is far from the unmitigated 
evil that some seemed to imply at the time. If it improves the 
balance of payments by an infusion of dollar capital, or if it injects 
dynamism and expertise, then it will be advantageous to the 
national interest. Disadvantage lies in the possibility that the 
British firm will be subordinated to the exigencies of the American 
firm and the American economy: but provided a ma‘ority holding 
is retained in this country, as would have been the case whether 
T.I./Reynolds won or not, this does not seem a very pressing 
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cl In the event, Reynolds must have contributed a little more 
ae to our balance of payments than the £13-5 million 

have been involved in the Alcoa deal. Thus, while the 

ye between the two alternatives for B.A. was so small on 
this issue as to make the concentration of argument on American 
control unreal, if anything T.I./Reynolds were slightly more 


The National Interest 


More germane to the national interest was the way in which B.A. 
would be run. Which of the two contestants would have led to 
the quickest rate of expansion? Which would have been best able 
to increase ex ? Which would have contributed most to tech- 
nical advance? What was to happen to B.A.’s rather uneconomic 
plants producing ingot in the Highlands, and to the workers 
employed there? 

It is questions such as these that had some bearing on the health 
of the national economy, and if one wanted to evaluate how the 
B.A. could affect the future development of the British 
economy, were the criteria that should have been discussed, 
rather than shareholders’ rights or American control. Yet a 


thorough examination of all the public comment reveals no proper 
consideration of these points whatever. 

For us it is impossible to go into all these points because the 
relevant information is simply not available. However, these issues 
could have been judged by an inquirer armed with sufficient autho- 
rity to gain access to the necessary information. Such a person 
could have examined in detail the past perme and future 


plans and potentialities of the firms involved. All we can do is 
discuss the records of the firms involved, as the best guide to their 
future performance. 


The Performance of British Aluminium 


Turning first to B.A., it is clear that the board had certain inade- 
quacies. Its record of expansion was poor, and this must have made 
a large contribution to the backwardness of the British aluminium 
industry as compared to the United States industry. In the early 
days the company was one of the leaders in the world aluminium 
industry, and before the first world war it produced nearly a fifth 
of the world’s aluminium; since then, its share had fallen to less 
than 1 per cent. The position of B.A. in the world aluminium 
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industry has therefore shown a marked decline. It is true that B.A. 
expanded its fabrication of aluminium considerably faster, but 
this does not alter the fact that, as shown in Tables 2b and 3, 
both its profits and its net assets have shown a relatively slow 
increase. 

Two arguments have been used to explain B.A.’s poor per- 
formance. One is the lack of cheap power b Britain sich wake 
it uneconomical to expand the production of primary aluminium 
here: however, it would have been possible to expand production 
abroad earlier and faster than has actually been done. The other 
difficulty with which B.A. has had to contend is a shortage of 
capital. In defending the Alcoa deal Lord Portal said that suffi- 
cient capital could not be raised on the British market. But this 
view, too, can be questioned, one reason for the difficulty being 
the maladroitness of B.A.’s previous attempts to raise capital. From 
1950 to 1958 B.A. raised altogether £13-2 million, whereas in the 
same period the British Oxygen Co. raised £24 million and the 
Metal Box Co. £16 million. Both these firms were in 1953-54 
similar in size to B.A. in terms of assets; their success suggests that 
it was B.A. rather than the capital market that was responsible for 
the difficulty in raising sufficient capital. 

Thus, up to 1958 B.A. had been content with only cautious 

owth and a moderate rate of profit. It was not the expansionist 
that the British aluminium industry needed. Its chairman, 
Lord Portal, was an airman rather than an expert in industry or in 
aluminium; and it has been suggested that the vice-chairman and 
managing director, the Hon. Geoffrey Cunliffe, was not the ideal 


manager 
The Record of Tube Investments 


The British alternative to B.A. was Tube Investments, which as 
Tables 2b and 3 show, has been expanding very rapidly in recent 
years. In 1938 its assets were less than two-thirds those of B.A., 
yet by 1958 they had risen to well over double. Similarly, profits 
rose much more rapidly and steadily than B.A.’s, and under the 
vigorous ee of Sir Ivan Stedeford T.I. has had a remark- 
ably successful record. This is reflected by a rise of 115 per cent. 
in the price of T.I. shares over the period 1953-58, compared to a 
rise of only 68 per cent. for the average of engineering shares. It 
therefore seems probable that the participation of T.I. will prove 
beneficial to the British aluminium industry, and certainly more 
desirable than the continuation of the old B.A. board. 
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Alcoa and Reynolds Compared 


Of the two United States firms concerned, Alcoa has a very sound 
reputation. It is the largest and oldest firm in the industry, and 
during the 1950s it has been advancing at a respectable rate. How- 
ever, the leaders of Alcoa are notable for their age, and this seems 
symptomatic of a tendency towards caution and conservatism that 
one might indeed expect in a firm that until the war had a 
monopoly in the United States industry. 

Reynolds has a remarkable record for expansion. Since 1950 its 
sales have increased more than 214 times, whereas Alcoa’s sales have 
risen by not much more than half. Share prices and net profits, as 
shown in Tables 3 and 4, give the same picture of a much more 
rapid expansion by Reynolds. This is further emphasised by the 


records for 1958. Like Alcoa, which is dominated by three families, 
Reynolds is a family firm, but it is notable for its dynamism, and 
for the way in which it has expanded, in particular by developing 
new uses aluminium. It is worth emphasising that the alu- 
minium industry in Britain is relatively backward. For example, 
56 lbs. of aluminium are used per car in the United States: in 
Britain only about half that amount. A company able to develop 


new uses energetically would therefore be valuable. 

Thus, while Alcoa is certainly a good firm with a competent 
technical and financial record, on practically all points Reynolds 
seems more expansionist and more efficient. While both Alcoa and 
Reynolds would have provided a valuable infusion of expertise and 
energy, Reynolds has the greater vitality that was needed in the 
British Aluminium Company. 

On the basis of this evidence the conclusion must be that a 
victory for T.I./Reynolds would serve the nation better than the 
continuation of the old B.A. board with an infusion of three Alcoa 
directors. Why then was the B.A. board so obstinate, and what 
were the motives of that very large proportion of the City that 
came to their defence? Some light can be shed on this by 
considering the nature and background of the firms and individuals 
concerned. 

B.A. and Alcoa have a great deal in common. Each has been 
the founder of the aluminium industry in its own country, each 
has the reputation of expanding at a moderate pace under sound 
financial policies, and the two firms had had informal associations 
with each other for some time. It is not, hence, an exaggeration 
to think of the aluminium firms mentioned as being in two groups: 
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the old, established, and relatively conservative—Alcoa, B.A.; and 
the newer and more vigorous—Reynolds. 


Old and New Groups 


It must row be stressed that the other participants in the struggle 
can be placed as easily into the two broad groups. T.I. is a vigorous 
and oe company, its present form being relatively new; 
S. G. Warburg, Reynolds’ bankers, have in a few years advanced 
very fast in the City. They are in the second group. The fourteen 
City institutions which sprang to the rescue of B.A. are said to 
have represented the more conservative side of the City, if not the 
City as a whole; are clearly in the first group. Hence the 
characters of Alcoa, B.A., and the City show distinct similarities, 
as do those of T.I., Reynolds, and Warburgs. 

But not only is this hesstcetion of firms by character enlighten- 
ing; so is classification of the leading persons involved. Lord 
Portal, Winchester, Christ Church, Oxford, Marshal of the Royal 
Air Force, was described by Fortune (June 1959) as being in his 
“familiar role . . . defender of the citadel”; the Hon. Gcoftrey 
Cunliffe, son of the former Governor of the Bank of England, as 
an “embattled aristocrat.” “ He seemed to regard his opponents as 
opportunists who ignored the decent way of doing things to gain 
selfish ends.” Of the fourteen City firms, nine had chairmen who 
were educated at Eton, another at Winchester; also, eight went to 
Oxford, two to Cambridge, one to Sandhurst. There are thus 
strong social links between them. On the other hand, Sir Ivan 
Stedeford is a “ man from the Midlands,” the son of a Methodist 
minister, who “decided in the end that sometimes even the 
honoured old ways must give ground.” Siegmund Warburg, a 
refugee from Germany, is a relative newcomer to the City—“ he is 
regarded by some in the City as too unconventional. He wonders 
if tradition always ensures progress” (Fortune). Richard Reynolds 
is a relative newcomer to aluminium, but he has rapidly become 
highly successful. So it is evident that the struggle was to a lar 
extent one for power between the “ new men” of T.I., Reynolds 
and Warburgs, and the narrow circle with common social back- 
ground and family connections who had hitherto expected to be 
predominant in the City. 

The B.A. board, of course, wished to protect their own position, 
and it is thus easy enough to understand why they decided to 
seek the assistance of Alcoa. And once they had made up their 
minds to resist T.I. and Reynolds at all costs, the rest of their actions 
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followed naturally enough. Where they were proved mistaken, 
both from their own and from the national point of view, was in 
their brusque rejection of T.I. and Reynolds’ fret private approach. 


What were the Motives of the Syndicate? 


The activities of the 0 Be prgei are much harder to explain. 
What justification had for suddenly entering the fray in a 
dispute with which most of them had no direct connection at all? 

In its original statement the syndicate declared that it was inter- 
— in order to keep control of B.A. in British hands and safe- 
guard the — of investors to invest in a British firm 
engaged in aluminium on a world scale. But in fact, as has been 
suggested above, the two offers differed very little in the degree of 
American control, and if anything the Alcoa deal was the worse in 
this respect. Nor does it seem of very great importance to ensure 
that investors could continue to invest directly in B.A. when they 
could invest directly in foreign aluminium firms, or indirectly in 
the British aluminium industry through T.I. The syndicate also 
talked in general terms about the national interest, but no clear 
economic reasons were advanced to support this. The final public 
statement of the syndicate’s case was made by Mr. Olaf Hambro in 
his letter to The Times after the dispute was over. He claimed 
that practically the whole of the City was behind the syndicate, 
and in so far as his view is representative, made it evident that the 
chief motive of the syndicate was opposition to an American-backed 
take-over, apparently of a somewhat xenophobic sort. 

Since the struggle all the other important aluminium firms in 
Britain that were not already so linked, have formed associations 
with American companies, which gives the Americans a rather 
heavy preponderance in the industry as a whole. However, the way 
to prevent this situation arising would have been to make the 
British industry more efficient and more progressive. The attempt 
to enable the inefficient and rather backward British Aluminium 
Company to enter an association with one rather than with another 
American firm did not help. 

There was therefore very little economic justification for the 
unprecedented intervention of the City in the affairs of British 
iedaiay, In general, disputed take-over bids are unpopular in the 
City; but in the case of B.A. there were several factors which may 
have exacerbated this distaste. These were the secrecy of the first 
moves in the take over, the feeling that Warburgs were upstarts in 
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the City, that T.I. was a pushing Birmingham firm, and the fact 
that Reynolds was American and also an outsider and an upstart. 
It is possible that it was factors such as these that really counted for 
much more with the syndicate. 

There is nothing particularly remarkable about a struggle for 
economic power, but this one was notable, first for its size—‘‘ an 
array of City institutions never before seen in a take-over battle” 
(The Times); secondly, for the wide measure of support for the 
syndicate within the City—‘ practically the whole of the represen- 
tatives of the City were supporting the B.A.C.” (Hambro); thirdly, 
for the fact that the financial pres was almost unanimously opposed 
to the activities of the syndicate; and fourthly, because despite a 

eat deal of assertion and counter-assertion about the national 
interest, there was nowhere a rational examination of the two 
possibilities facing one of Britain’s largest companies. 


Defending the Establishment 


In conclusion, two points deserve special comment. Although the 
syndicate was in the end defeated, the motives upon which a large 
part of the City base their economic decisions are now made more 
apparent. On the evidence of the B.A. dispute it would seem that 
many leading City firms are mainly interested in maintaining the 
power and prestige of the very narrow class which we have 
described. To quote Fortune: “the City is plainly an association 
for the fostering of Old Freddie.” Immersed in social and class, 
rather than economic, considerations, the leaders of the City took a 
view of the national interest that cannot be supported, and action 
that seems contrary to it. The City is not an omnipotent body: 
but while the B.A. struggle indicates the limitations of its power 
over industry, it also shows the great range of its pretensions. 
Moreover, its power over the nation’s economic policy has been 
increased by convertibility and the relaxation of monetary controls. 
In this context, the criteria and information upon which it shapes 
economic policy look quite inadequate. 


Decision-making in the Twilight 
But perhaps more important than the conclusion that the City 
cannot distinguish between fostering “Old Freddie” and the 
national interest, is the way the B.A. struggle illustrates how 
economic decisions are made. The struggle was one of those rare 
occasions when the interactions of the City and British industry 
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are partially laid open to the public gaze; in a welter of argument 
one finds a complete absence of discussion and information about 
the most important issues—not only in the statements of the par- 
ticipants but also among most of the commentators. Nor was 
there any attempt at any inquiry into or evaluation of the issues 
Y a public body or anyone else. This is a situation that echoes 

osely that described in the insurance companies by Professor 
Titmuss in his pamphlet The Irresponsible Society : 


“What we can only call ‘ social policy decisions’ are, however, continually 
being made, without any proper awareness or public discussion of what is 
involved in terms of the common good, and what consequences may flow 
from the choices made. It all goes on in what Weber described as ‘the 
secret sessions’ of private bureaucratic power. ‘ The “ secret,”’ he added, ‘ as a 
means of power, is after all, more safely hidden in the books of the enterpriser 
than it is in the files of public authorities.’” 


However, in this case a public bureaucracy was also involved, 
for the Treasury had to decide whether to sanction the sale of 
B.A. shares. In the event it opted out by eg the affair to the 
shareholders and the City, and apparently the only “ public” body 
to play a continuing part was the Bank of England, some of whose 
directors were leading protagonists of the City syndicate. The state 
is nowadays becoming increasingly involved with private industry— 
in financing steel, in reorganising aircraft, over industrial location, 
and soon. Together with the public commentators its task is surely 
to apply rational criteria and safeguard the national interest. The 
B.A. dispute may not be typical of the relationship of the state to 
private industry, and as things turned out it was probably the right 
side that won. Nonetheless, it makes one wonder how alertly and 
effectively the national interest is being defended. 


Table 1: Primary Aluminium Production—Capacity in 
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Table 2a: Net Revenue (in $m.) 
1950 1956 19571958 


er a ee a a 870 875 758 
Remtee:. «om 2S 22° Gi Se A 409 452 450 


Source: for Alcoa, Moody's Index, and for Reynolds, annual company report. 


Table 2b: Net Assets (in £m.) 
1938 1950 1956 1957 1958 


BM. 4s cuke week ee 18-8 27-7 34-2 2 
a ei ee eee 29-7 63-7 74-8 78-7 


Source: Moody's Index. 


Table 3: Net Profits 
1950 1956 1957 1958 


Alcoa ($m. ge eth ats be Mig 90 76 43 
mole ( m) . ee els oe Lee 41 38 38 

TL SE 4icre te: Sc 2ice! tee 5-3 5-5 6-0 

ky. Ae eee aero ee 1-4 1.3 1-0 


Source: Moody's Index, and for Reynolds, the annual company report. 


Table 4: Share Prices 
1948 «1958, change 


Mina Mies ts Hoa ye 78%, +446 

ie GPioeis. inti oe ¥2 53% + 1,566 
TL GU Ss des) eae | 3h 60/9+ +72 
B.A. (shillings) . . . . 50/3 ‘e/-4 -8 


Average prices for the year. They have been adjusted for stock dividends 
but not for rights issues. B.A. has made substantial ri -. pag. and when 
allowance is made for these the average price in 1958 s no change over 
1948. 


+ January-October, to discount effects of the dispute. 
Source: Calculated fram Mesdy's Index and annual cempany reparts. 
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TOTALITARIAN DEMOCRACY 


ree mmenman ehese 
Visitors arrive—from Mars or beyond the galaxy as you please. 
They are archaeologically curious and here are treasures beyond any 
Tutankhamun tomb, the ruins of culture more extensive and com- 
plex than Knossos. Financed by their remote Foundation the 
visitors—imagine them as you will: anthropoid or of some wild 
biology—dig industriously. They are baffled. Everywhere this 
self-destroyed culture is uniform. Some linguistic differences are 
detected, but how trivial are the differences between the shades and 
remnants of Chicago, Glasgow, and Kharkov. The business of 
ordinary life must have been extraordinarily similar. How then can 
the ruin be explained? What was the schism which led to the 
wars? 
Organisation Man in the U.S.S.R. 


Let us leave our travellers to their problem and invent what trick 
solution we will. The moral is real enough. In many ways the 
material equipment and organisational necessities of sdisnend in- 
dustrial societies are so alike by mere intrinsic necessity that it is 


* The author is Reader in Sociology at the London School of Economics and Political 


Science. 
1 Macmillan, 1960, 333 pp., 2Is. 
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great deal more = attitude 
toward world revolution and other threats to peace must imevitably 
bear the imprint of this knowledge.” Such a hope is not much, 
but it is something. Does it exist also for China? Not yet, if ever, 
I fear. 

One of Mr. Granick’s points might bear a greater weight than 
he puts on it. He stresses how the U.S.S.R. is still a land of 
proletarian ideology where the manual worker—despite the exten- 
sion of the connotations of “ proletarian ”—retains a moral prestige 
above that of the organisation man. One is reminded of Classical 
China, the China of the Mandarins. There the Confucian cult 
valued the peasant above the merchant, land above trade, country 
above town. This I believe was one of the factors which, both by 
internal and external pressure, limited the growth and power of the 
Chinese bourgeoisie and restrained this Sehanihe element in the 
population both from major political and economic transformation 
of the régime. It helped therefore to maintain a despotism which 
it has become fashionable to compare with that of the communist 
countries. Similarly, the myth of proletarian virtue may help to 
limit, discipline, and distort the possibly meliorative role of 
organisation man in the U.S.S.R. 
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Social Values as Ultimate Criteria 


For, of course, in a very important sense, our interstellar archaeo- 
logists would be wrong. What has significance and meaning in 
human life, in the associations into which men enter, in states and 
empires, is precisely what our archacologists, our students of arte- 
facts and material culture, could not easily find and would certainly 
not find at first. It is in the principles on which they base their 
— the methods by which they select, order, and assess data, 
and their systems of explanation, however confused, that men differ 
and are moved to action in situations where other things are roughly 
equal. It is an error in history, sociology, or politics to assign 
everything to one factor, material or psychological, or even to 
assume too much that such factors are, in concrete situations, easily 
to be discerned. 

One common error in our time is to look for the source of all 
our evils in a new, secular fall of man caused by some intellectual 
innovation. It is the arrogance of scholars to over-value the decisive 
role of intellect in action just because it is sometimes decisive. In 
the days when I read Heidegger as the war ended I seem to 
remember that we were bade return to Parmenides to circumvent 


the aboriginal error; since then I have been warned that things went 


wrong with Plato, or with St. Paul; with Abelard, or with William 
of Ockham ; with Bacon, or Descartes, or Rousseau. All these argu- 
ments have had their plausibility—after all no one of us but is guilty 
of error and no influence is solely good. Indeed, it is perhaps true 
that those who have given most to the fabric of thought are among 
those who have erred most often or with most plausibility. 


Modern Theories of the Fall of Man 


One form of this intellectualist theory of the fall of man which has 
gained most attention in recent years has a bearing on the real divi- 
sions of our age and on Mr. Granick’s apparently limited and 
technical subject. This is the theory of “totalist’”—Percy of 
Newcastle’s phrase—democracy, or more generally of “ totalitarian 
democracy” .as in the books of J. L. Talmon.’ It has be~~me 
popular because, in part, it is true; because it seems to separate 
clearly the politics of Britain and the United States from those both 
of our enemies in the last war and our foes in the cold war; and 
because it appeals to that passion for simple explanations and a 
logic of either/or which has so often betrayed political thought. 


2 J. L. Talmon, The Origins of Totalitarian Democracy, 1952; and now Political 
Messianism : The Romantic Phase, Secker and Warburg, 1960, 607 pp., 50s. 
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Moreover, in Mr. Talmon’s books it is presented with learning and a 
remarkable gift of phrase. 1 believe that it has, as well as its errors 
—all theories have these—a danger: the danger that it may rein- 
force a tendency in the West to idolise our present and transient 
relations and institutions. This is almost as much of an error as the 
terrible mistake of the communists and many other revolutionary 
utopians—their contempt for the present, its devaluation as compared 


with the ideal future. 


The Totalitarian Philosophy 
The theory can perhaps be summarised thus: there are two 
tendencies in democratic thought and political action. One of 
these, which is hardly discussed in Mr. Talmon’s nearly one 
thousand pages, is the tradition of liberal, empirical democracy. 
The other is that which denies that politics is merely a practical, 
empirical art for the attainment of certain limited purposes beyond 
which the state is unconcerned with the conduct of human life. 
Politics in this view is concerned with a secular millennium, and 
there is nothing in-life which is not politically significant. Liberty 
is the recognition of necessity, co-operation with the inevitable 
fulfilment of prophecy, the achievement of a complete harmony of 
man and institutions. This harmony is immanent in man’s essential 
nature; it is the consensus of what is best in us that makes the 
claim of such theories democratic as well as totalitarian. They are 
involved in messianism, they involve a party with the authority of 
a church, a theology which is largely an eschatology the realisation 
of which leads to inquisitorial processes and persecution. 
According to Mr. Talmon we can best study the origins of all 
this in eighteenth-century France. Rousseau is its arch-theorist, the 
ractice of the Jacobins its first practical expression, the pathetic 
ittle Conspiracy of the Equals in 1797 its earliest consummation. 
Romanticism—of which Mr. Talmon, neglecting England and 
Germany almost completely, understands little—leads to its refor- 
mulation through the Saint-Simonist concern with industrialisation, 
the rise of nationalism—Fichte, Mazzini, and all that—the crystalli- 
sation of socialism (without serious reference to political economy or 
even Owen!), and the second consummation is the debacle of 1848. 
Louis Napoleon is the epilogue; a burlesque coda to a fantastic 
symphony. Marx and Engels wait in the wings from which they 
have already briefly emerged; the visage of Stalin can already be 
adumbrated—for these are books very much of the Stalin era. 
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The French Revolution 


The data Mr. Talmon deploys are considerable. They are, however, 
drawn from too limited an area of human experience. We can 
learn a good deal about the French revolution from Mr. Talmon’s 
first volume, a great deal about the Saint-Simonian religion from 
his second. We may be confirmed in the view first put forward by 
Gentz in 1800 that the French was an “ offensive” revolution, 
unlike the “ defensive” transactions in America between 1775 and 
1783. We may decide that the early socialists were not merely 
wrong but silly—with Fourier for evidence the case is ready-made 
—but we will, I think, lose perspective if we follow Mr. Talmon 
too closely. His eyes are riveted on France, and even Fichte, 
Mazzini, and Mickiewicz are seen from the perspective of Paris. 
But the world is wide. Paine had not spoken in vain when he 
wrote that the “cause of America is in a great measure the cause 
of all mankind.” Political messianism, the idea of a saviour-nation, 
are also American > saga ne ge gh expressed . a and con- 
tinuing as of rinciples of American political judgment 
when he wotcthat 

Humanity with all its fears 

With all its hopes of future years 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate. 


Tocqueville after all, we may remember, first felt some of those 
doubts about the democratic politics of equality which are embedded 
in the theory of “‘ totalitarian democracy ”’ because of his American 
journey. Is error less erroneous because of geography? 

Most of the people with whom Mr. Talmon is engaged are 
small figures on the stage of history. The great ones such as 
Rousseau, Marx, Alexis de Tocqueville owe their greatness not 
merely to their personal gifts but to their relevance to society. And 
society, despite some use of the word sociology—what it means to 
Mr. Talmon I don’t know, and his text does not make clear—and 
some rather embarrassed economic history, is patient, not agent, to 
our author. This is, surely, the intellectualist error. Further, it is 
well to remember that more minds, more intellectual traditions are 
at work than Mr. Talmon allows. There is a road from Hume 
and Adam Smith through Bentham to J. S. Mill. And Mill was in 
many ways a utopian. British ideas were at work in Europe, and 
our reforms have often been the consequence of the passions and 
indignations of our utopians. 

There is a well-known, and true, story of Lord Braxfield presid- 
ing in a Scots court over the trial of reformers during the wars of 
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the French revolution. “ Christ himself was a reformer,” 

a defendant. “ Muckle he made o’ that, my mannie,” replied 
Braxfield. “‘ He was hangit.” There is a danger that all reformers, 
all utopians, all cherishers of messianic hope may be condemned if 
we accept too strictly the half-truth, important though it be, of 
Mr. Talmon’s thesis, or concentrate with his minute attention on 
so small an area of thought and experience. The fact is that we 
owe a great deal to such people. To oppose the secular religion of 
communism and preserve our free traditions we must not forget 
this and turn an idolatry of the present into a domestic system of 
thought control. No doubt Mr. Talmon would agree, but his 
treatment, forceful and striking even where his command of English 
usage is im tends in a most unfortunate direction. Liberal 
democracy is not a tender plant and its roots feed on some remark- 
ably coarse soil. 

The Price of Revolution by Professor Brogan is not one of his 
best-known books. I underestimated it when I first reviewed it. 
His thesis that we have paid too high a price for our enthrallment 
to the ideas of 1789 is cognate to Mr. Talmon’s. But what have 
been our alternatives? Democracy is still a dangerous trade. Its 
practitioners wear motley: indeed it is the only wear for the 
democrat, and one of the heads of his affront to the tidy-minded. 
The utopians and messianists of politics have not only a debit 
account with history—and Professor Brogan has summed that part 
of their account with admirable skill and knowledge. They also 
have their credits. Without them men could not have endured or 
hoped as much as they have done. Without them great, necessary, 
and beneficial reforms would not have taken place. Even at their 
worst, while there is a road from Rousseau to Mao and I do not 
like it, it is important also to remember that there is no road from 
Rousseau to Hitler. We need their leaven if we are not to live on 


the stale bread of the past. 
The Resources of Liberal Democracy 


What is more, we owe to them much of the impulse, now 
thoroughly anti-utopian, to a realistic body of social knowledge. 
This, I believe, is one of the prime achievements of our time, and 
an achievement that offers its own hope for tomorrow. The 
strength of liberal democracy is ultimately its variety, its self- 
corrective powers, its flexibility of all means and ends save for a 
belief in freedom, in tolerance, and in human variety and poten- 
tiality. The utopians themselves have taught us some of the limits 
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but, for good and for ill, more of the resources of that potentiality 
and variety. Mr. Talmon’s long tale has high minatory value. His 
truth is real, but not complete. Nor am | sure that he directs our 
eyes to the most serious of our problems in the history of political 

ught and the world of political ideology. Utopianism, messian- 
ism, and nationalism in many forms can still bedevil our world, but 
it is a new world for which the vocabulary of politics as known in 
the past is increasingly unsuited. 

For example, ours is a world of new aggregations of power. It 
is myopic of Americans to see the world as very small and as turning 
on the poles of Russia and their own country. The Russians and 
even more the Chinese fall into the same error. Yet the error is a 
plausible one: we live in a time of new empires—to adopt the 
usage of a new book by Reinhold Niebuhr.’ Perhaps “ empire” 
is not a happy choice—its associations are too many—but some 

hrase was neces if we are to talk sensibly about our world. 

he ecumenical claims and facts of America and Russia are of 
dwarfing proportion: new groupings of comparable scale may be 
taking it in the endlessly fruitful lands m Europe or in Asia. 
Nations and Empires, though filled by theological overtones and a 
Toynbee-like vocabulary, is exceptional (and in this like the 
massively criticised Toynbee) in taking these facts of today seriously. 
Its “ axiom ”’ is that “ quasi-universal community and domination 
is bound to use religious quests for ultimacy and universality as 
instruments of its purposes.” To explain and buttress this opinion 
it draws on evidence from Nineveh to Moscow in a way that is 
likely to make most scholars deeply suspicious. Nor am I con- 
vinced that the Admonitiones of Ipuver, Ibu Khaldun or Gelasius 
are really relevant to what he has to say. But something that 
matters is being said. 


The Fear of Utopia 


In a way what we are offered reads like a fragment from some large 
and unfashionable philosophy of history—that deceptive Centaur 
which Burckhardt saw bewildering and deceiving its pursuers 
through the forests of the past. Without joining in the almost 
universal condemnation of such endeavours, I must say that I do not 
find this aspect of this book enticing. Yet the theme is well chosen. 
Mr. Granick’s executives differ fundamentally, despite our opening 
fable, because they belong to different ecumenical systems. Mr. 


3 Nations and Empires: Recurring Patterns in the Political Order, Faber and Faber, 
1960, xii and 306 pp., 25s. 
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Talmon’s dreamers and conspirators are in the main dwindling into 
“ historically interesting figures,” for their work, and ill, is 
done. If we end, by misc , in a universal P tery I think 
it will be for a reason already mentioned and greatly stressed in 
Nations and Empires; it will be because we have misunderstood 
our predicament and thought so highly of our present arrangements 
that we have feared to change them. Freedom is not so much 
something to be preserved as something constantly to be made 
anew. It would be an unhappy irony if in a world of new super- 
national powers we turned to the preservation of our institutions 
with so fierce a love and so great a fear of the utopians that we 
made of our devices a local and trivial tyranny. It is the totalitarian 
claim rather than the utopian hope—a necessary myth—which we 
should dread. Perhaps Mr. Talmon would agree. 


The Need for New Political Thought 


But we should not think the differences in “ religious quests,” as 
Niebuhr calls them, or in values, as most of us would say—neither 
term is really accurate—unimportant because of the sort of data 
educed by Mr. Granick. Life is more than being an executive and 


Detroit is something other than Magnetogorsk. A renee Bp 
r. 


will have to face contemporary facts—as Mr. Granick and Nie- 
buhr in their own ways try to do—and also not be afraid of 
complexity. Ours is an age rightly afraid of “ the terrible simpli- 
fiers” against some of whom Mr. Talmon warns us. We must also 
beware of simplifications by our interpreters. Mr. Talmon is often 
guilty here—but he has the excellent defence that not everything 
can be said in even a thousand pages. Mr. Gordon Harland in his 
The Thought of Reinhold Niebuhr quotes Niebuhr on the irony of 
our situation as lying in “ conflict with a foe who has transmuted 
ideals and hopes which we most deeply cherish, into cruel realities 
which we most fervently abhor.” Yet if these hopes and ideals are 
not altogether false we must not be obsessed by this, nor take 
refuge in pedantry or idolisation of things as, in some places, they 
are. Rather we should resume the broken habit of political thought, 
knowing that some error is inevitable in this as in all human acts, 


but also knowing that a worse fate befalls those who refuse to think. 








THE PUBLIC ACCOUNTABILITY 
OF INDUSTRY 


G. L. McVEY 


How industry does—or should—account to the community for its 
stewardship is a subject of considerable interest to a democratic 
society. It would be a subject of increasing importance (as we shall 
go on to argue) even if no industries had been nationalised and no 
others were likely to be. Indeed, nationalisation has tended to 
obscure the real issues, in the sense that the creation of a public 
sector of industry has riveted attention exclusively on one aspect of 
accountability: the accountability of nationalised industries. Ob- 
viously, problems exist in the we Heder between the public cor- 

rations, the Ministers responsible for them, and Parliament; and 
many thoughtful contributions have been made to this particular 
feature of accountability. But the fact remains that this is only one 
aspect of a more general problem, and there are good grounds for 
arguing that it is the least important aspect. If we consider the 
objectives of publicly owned and privately owned industry, we have 
a situation where one sector—the publicly owned—is given the 


objective of pursuing the public interest, and is accountable in 
considerable detail both as to the objectives it pursues and how it 
pursues them; whereas private industry has no obligation to pursue 
the public interest. It has a more limited objective, namely, profit. 
Private industry pursues its own commercial interest; Y pee ic in- 


dustry, the public interest. Were it otherwise, we should not have 
seen the National Coal Board, for example, importing coal at a 
substantial loss to itself in order to meet demand, or, more recently, 
stocking coal instead of sacking men during a period of recession 
and unemployment; nor does private industry deliberately engage 
in similar revenue-diminishing activities. 

Just how inadequate and even misleading it is to treat the subject 
of accountability as if it were inherent exclusively in public owner- 
ship becomes evident when we consider the contrasting objectives of 
public and private ownership, and how cach stands in relation to 
the public interest. For is it not the private rather than the = 
sector which has an objective (and the opportunity) that may lead it 
to do things that may be against the public interest? Or, equally, 
which has objectives whose pursuit may mean leaving undone 
something that it may be in the public interest to do? And the 
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= action of bringing an industry under public ownership at one 
and the same time diminishes the need to demand greater public 
accountability from it, because its objectives become public. In 
practice this greatly increases the extent to which it lays itself open 
to public scrutiny, statutory and otherwise. 

One of the chief conventional arguments for distinguishing 
between public and private industry where accountability is con- 
cerned is that nationalised industries, bereft of the profit motive, 
offer no criterion by which their efficiency may be judged. Private 
industry, on the other hand, has a built-in measurement of efficiency 
in the form of profit. But here again the matter of objectives is 
decisive. It is one thing to argue that profit in the sense of a surplus 
representing value added is one measure of the efficient use of 
resources. It is quite another to maintain that if the objective is to 
secure profit for private appropriation, then the most efficient and 
desirable use of the community’s resources has automatically been 
achieved.’ For this is to beg the most important question. One of 
the objects of accountability would be to establish more precisely to 
what extent the private appropriation of wealth diverges from the 
public , and to harmonise these objectives as far as possible. 
(The failure to distinguish the function of profit as a convenient 
indicator of efficiency from its role as the principal objective of 


industrial activity is evident on the Left as well as on the Right. 
The National Coal Board must regret that it was not allowed to 
earn a profit during the time when demand for its products was 
strong, and accumulate reserves with which it would have been 
better equipped to meet the competition it is mow experiencing.) 


Accountability in Practice 


Viewed from the standpoint of objectives, accountability seems to 
be least in evidence where the need for it is greatest. What is the 
position in practice? What is the nature and extent of the account- 
ability of the public and the private sectors? 


(a) The public sector 

The public corporations are established, and their duties defined, 
by statute. They are required to prepare annual reports and 
accounts which are laid before Parliament. Thus the duties are 
stipulated as well as the means of enabling Parliament to form a 
1 The extent to which private industry subsists on communal provision of all kinds is a 


study in itself. The fact is that private industry draws much of its strength from 
public activities and also influences the character of the society that supports it. 
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judgment as to the performance of the duties. There is a wide 
measure of statutory control over the financial policies of the Boards, 
especially as regards the manner and amount of their borrowings, 
issue of stock (if any), establishment and use of reserve funds, and 
(in some cases) the fixing of prices and charges. The responsible 
Minister appoints the Board, and has considerable discreti 
powers over its operations. Thus “ he may, after consultation wi 
the Board, give to the Board directions of a general character as to the 
exercise performance by the Board of their functions in relation 
to matters appearing to the Minister to affect the national interest ”’ 
(section 3 (1) of the Coal Act). The Minister also has wr meat 
power over capital expenditure, training, education, and researc 
(the precise degree of such power varies between industries). 

The Minister is answerable to Parliament for the exercise of these 
powers. While under one of the powers conferred upon him (¢.g., 
under section 3 (4) of the Coal Act) he can secure information about 
matters of day-to-day management, under a ruling dating from 
1948,’ the Minister will not answer to Parliament on such questions, 
but only on questions relating to the national interest and on 
matters rally responsibility as Minister is engaged. It is largely 
this relationship between the Boards, the Minister, and Parliament 
that has given rise to complaints about the inadequacy of the 
nationalised industries’ accountability. The Minister’s refusal to 
answer questions on “ day-to-day” management is unquestionably 
justified. Industrial and commercial decisions generally have to be 
made on inadequate data, but made they must be as situations arise. 
Criticisms which have the wisdom of hindsight may be revealing, 
but would effectively prevent management from doing its job. The 
inadmissibility of mf ce questions in the House, however, virtually 
precludes “‘ constituency” questions relating to, say, the National 
Coal Board, and this is a source of grievance. Similarly, those who 
are convinced that public ownership is a fatal mistake, and wish to 
expose it in detail, feel thwarted. There is also considerable dis- 
trust of the Minister. Some Members suspect that he is “ covering 
up ” for the Board. Others hold the view—by no means unfounded 
—that the Minister uses his powers of consultation with the Boards 
to give what are, in effect, directions to them (or, which could be 
very damaging to an industry, that he is failing to give it any 
positive guidance at all). The device of the Select Committee on 
Nationalised Industries, though ponderous and time-consuming, 


2 Hansard, Jan. 27, 1953, Col. 844. 
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has shown that Parliament can and should to ensure that a 
Minister does not get away with doing too mais by stealth. 

In practice, and especially since the Select Committee machine 
has got going, Parliament has considerable access to information on 
the affairs of nationalised industries, not only on matters of policy 
but also on detail: through annual reports, through questions and 
letters to Ministers, letters to the Chairmen of the Boards (in some 
cases this correspondence is substantial); through debates of various 
kinds—one Select Committee listed eight types of debate that give 
such opportunity; in preparation for such debates, Government 
and Opposition spokesmen alike are freely supplied with informa- 
tion by the Board—and through the proceedings of the Select 
Committee. These avenues of information, taken together with the 
series of committees that have investigated the organisation of 
nationalised industries, not to mention the attentions of the Press, 
ensure that the affairs of the public corporations are indeed public. 
It would be unrealistic to suggest that the existing machinery of 
accountability could not be improved (a suggestion is offered later 
in this article), Nevertheless the arrangements represent an attempt 
at a workable compromise between the elaborate and detailed pro- 
cedures evolved to secure the accountability of government depart- 
ments, and the need to keep the management of publicly owned 
enterprises free from the numbing effects of detailed public 
supervision. 


(b) The private sector 


In contrast with nationalised industries, public companies are 
obliged to account for very little. The Companies Act, 1948, lays 
down the extent to which a public company is made accountable for 
its actions, to its shareholders or to any other body. In the first 
place the Act lays down regulations aimed to secure that compaiues 
are established on an honest basis—regulations concerning the 
memorandum and articles of association, the content, display, etc., 
of the prospectus, the issue of share capital, and the appointment of 
directors. Secondly, once established, the company is obliged to 
hold annual meetings and make annual reports to its shareholders 
and return certain information to the Registrar of Companies. 

How the accounts shall be kept and presented is specified in 
great detail. The annual return to the Registrar includes a register 
of members of the company, details of their shareholdings, and 
particulars of share capital and indebtedness. The company’s file 
of documents kept by the Registrar is open to public inspection. 
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The Act also stipulates the general powers of members—to vote, to 
call extraordinary al meetings, to put forward resolutions, and 
so on—and thirdly, it lays down specific powers of members, 
creditors, the court, and the Board of Trade. Thus it specifies when 
the consent of shareholders must be obtained to proposed changes, 
the circumstances in which shareholders can appeal to the court 
and the Board of Trade to intervene, and when the Board of Trade 
Py rane on its own initiative (in general it can only do so 
if there are grounds for suspecting fraudulent activity of one sort or 
another). In short, the main intention of the Act is to protect 
investors and creditors, and public companies are accountable only 
to the extent that this object can be reasonably assured. 

It is appropriate at this juncture to consider the types of activity 
that are or should be open to accountability. As far as the public 
a, is concerned, it is accountable chiefly at the most elemen- 
tary level: the prevention of fraud, inhibition of dishonest practices, 
and to some extent the safeguarding of minority rights bot inves- 
tors). Next up the scale we could put the prevention of scandalous 
waste, activity that is not dishonest so much as irresponsible. The 
procedure of accountability of government departments is perhaps 
the extreme instance of how this sort of activity can be inhib ited. 
At a higher level again, while the work of day-to-day management 
must be immune from continuous supervision, there is a need to 
bring policy decisions more into the open; the accountability of 
public corporations represents an attempt to achieve this. While 
many grades of activity could be distinguished between the extremes 
of preventing fraud at the lowest level, and considering where the 
public interest lies in broad terms at the other end of the scale, 
the point is clear: while the private sector is accountable only in the 
most rudimentary way, the public sector is accountable in a variety 
of ways over a much wider range of its activities. 


Need for a General System 


The need for more widespread accountability is also apparent if we 
consider the nature of the industrial firm or public corporation as a 
— entity. It is not a spontaneous social institution, like a 
amily or a local community, for it needs a legal foundation and 
a written constitution. Nor is it in practice a voluntary association, 
for its shareholders (if it has any) play little part in its functioning; 
they are investors in its financial success, rather than participants in 
its work. Those whom it organises and controls—its employees— 
are not its members. It has often been pointed out that, internally, 
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a firm is a self- ting oligarchy tempered by collective bar- 
gaining. It is hierarchical collectivities, neither groups nor 
associations, which direct by far the greater part of the economic 
activity of the Western world. The legal formalities of their con- 
stitutions should no longer be allowed to cloud the social realities 
of their power, based on their inherent functions as employers and 
managers.” 

Both public corporations and large private firms are managerial 
organisations, as just described. But this does not mean that there 
are no important differences between them. The enormous contrast 
in the arrangements for accountability is, indeed, the main theme 
of this article; and private ownership promotes social inequality and 
frustrates policies designed to achieve a just society. Yet similarities 
cannot be ignored, and in fact there is a large body of opinion 
which holds that the accountability of public corporations should be 
reduced to something comparable to that of private firms. Only in 
this way, it is see can initiative and enterprise flourish. This 
article takes a different view: it suggests that ways of establishing 
public accountability can be found that enhance rather than inhibit 
the success of the bodies concerned, and that various arrangements 
should be established which would apply to both public and private 
industrial organisations. 


The Aims of Public Accountability 


Accountability is not wanted for accountability’s sake. It is needed 
as a contribution to a free and democratic social process. It has 
three main aims: 
(i) To open major decisions to informed criticism. 
(ii) To increase the influence of the “ public interest” on 
management decisions. 
(iii) To widen the range of criteria by which industrial organi- 
sations are judged beyond the traditional economic or 
commercial standards. 


In addition, accountability might well serve other ends; for 
instance, it might add to the general stock of knowledge about 


3 Professor J. K. Galbraith wrote in the Observer of Aug. 7, 1960: ‘‘ The time has also 
come when we must have a much clearer idea than at present of the course of 
development and future of the great business corporation. . .. There is a large and 

ibly increasing opportunity for financial and political manipulation, and also tax 
avoidance 4 t ey to oom apenas In the United cig mr least, ye 
corporation frequently shown itself to demanding and even intolerant in 
behavioural and cultural requirements it imposes on its participants."’ 


I 
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industry more than would be possible by academic research alone. 
But the three primary purposes deserve elaboration : 

(i) The opening of important decisions to public scrutiny has 
now become a matter of some consequence for a liberal-democratic 
community. Private industry, in particular, seems sometimes to 
regard itself as secret industry; intormation may be made available 
as a concession to the curious, but, on the whole, what goes on is 
confidential. Only financial statistics to attract the investor, or 
ai. advertisements to lull the voter, emerge. The firm as a 

uman organisation, or as a means for deciding the deployment of 
large economic resources, remains obscure. 

It is one of the fundamentals of democracy that the work of 
sewer should be subject to deliberate scrutiny and assessment : 

t major decisions should be discussed and debated. The case 
for public accountability, as applied so far to nationalised industries, 
is based in this principle. It is true that neither for these indus- 
tries nor for government departments have completely satisfactory 
see eer been made: but the need is recognised and various 

ures have been set up. 

The first aim of accountability, therefore, is the substitution of 
openness for secrecy. This must always be a matter of degree—as 
stated, actual day-to-day affairs should not be made accountable, 
and planning or negotiating cannot be revealed before decisions 
have been made. But there is a stage before problems become past 
history when policies can profitably be examined. This open 
scrutiny is mecessary for the organisation itself, for a process of 
decision-taking which does not involve occasional independent 
criticism from disinterested sources cannot in the long run be satis- 
factory—it works on too narrow terms of reference, it becomes 
myth-laden and self-congratulatory. In private industry the need for 
this is widely apparent; business men have many virtues, but no 
observer has suggested that self-criticism is one of them. To have 
to take their decisions and policies into the open, beyond the often 
narrow social circles of their colleagues, and discuss them with 
people with different experience and different standards would do 
no ie and could bring immense benefit. 

(ii) It is also very desirable that the influence of “ the national 
interest” on business decisions should be increased. Some of the 
evidence given to the Bank Rate Tribunal illustrates the dilemma 
that the tors of private industry are liable to find themselves in 
so long as their only substantial duty, legally, is to their share- 
holders regardless of its effect on the national interest. What 
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guidance is there on these issues? How patriotic are they su 
to be, if there is a possible conflict with the interests of the firm? 
Is this different in an international firm? 

No doubt there are some business men (and others) who believe 
that there is no problem, that what is good for General Motors is 
good for the United States, and so on. But though it is a conven- 
tion that the swmmum bonum for a company is maximum profit 
and maximum expansion, there is no such simple criterion for the 
community as a whole. Even if a company is “ doing well” by 
these standards, and in fully competitive conditions, it may be 
neglecting something quite generally accepted to be in the public 
interest. The trouble is that business men have to take business 
decisions: they act, that is to say, in the interests of the firm—an 
entity with but a corporate personality. They calculate (it is their 
duty to calculate) what in the long run will be of advantage to the 
firm, hoping no doubt that the process of causal interaction called 
competition will bring advantage to the whole community. They 
do not first conceive a notion of the general good of the community, 
and then a place for their firm in it—how could they contrive such 
a manoeuvre? 

It is said that 2 teeny men are now more enlightened than 
they used to be: they take a wider view of their responsibilities. 
There are some difficulties as far as companies are concerned—it is 
ultra vires for them to devote resources to things not advantageous 
to the company’s purposes. But, notwithstanding these legal diffi- 
culties, many companies have the sense not to nicely calculate less 
or more, but to attend to their workers’ welfare, to indulge in 
artistic or civic patronage, and to co-operate with town and country 
planning authorities. 

This transformation is not so remarkable as it sounds. It is 
doubtful if the new outlook goes beyond “ fringe” benefits, and it 
may be no more than an indication that competition is not so 
severe as it was. Whatever its extent, however, the change has not 
limited the power of the business man to apply his own ideas. 
The laissez-faire capitalists of the nineteenth century also thought 
that they were promoting the public good. Responsibility does not 
merely mean behaving in a considered and large-minded way; it 
should involve respect for the views of independent assessors, and it 
is the object of accountability to provide that independent assessment. 

Some actual machinery of accountability is needed before this 
benevolence can be more than capricious paternalism. If an indus- 
trial manager knows he may have to explain his policies and perhaps 
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i them with others, then a real and substantial factor enters 
into his calculations. Even if there is no immediate likelihood of 
hanges being forced on him as a result of the process, there may 
a to the self-centred complacency found in many successful 
men. 
wy ity can, therefore, give the business man some 
external point of reference by which his acknowledgment of public 
responsibility can become a reality. It is often argued, of course, 
that the idea of the “ public interest” or the “ national interest ”’ is 
valueless unless a precise definition is given. But this is not neces- 
In the first place, the public interest may be regarded as 
“other people’s interests ”—people besides those in the industrial 
organisation itself. Their interests can be discovered by asking 
them. In addition, we are fairly sure that some things (research, 
management training, exports) are in the public interest; and that 
other things (development in central London, bad labour relations) 
are not: and by a process of accountability we could ascertain what 
industrial bodies were doing in these matters. 
(iii) The third object of industrial accountability is perhaps the 
most important. This is to widen the criteria by y hich industrial 
organisations are judged : to create a state of affairs where “ success ” 


is not simply profitability and ————_ To do this effectively, 
y 


organisations must respond not only to the more general influences 
—the national interest—just discussed : they must also be answerable 
on a wider range of subjects. 

The pur of firms, nationalised industries, and so on is 
economic: their aims are concerned with the production, distribu- 
tion, or exchange of goods, mostly material goods. This is their 
raison d’étre, this is what their directors and managers deal with, 
and this is what they provide for the community. But the fact that 
the conscious preoccupation of industry is economic does not 
mean that industrial activity has only economic effects. On the 
contrary, we know quite well that the development of industry has 
consequences—social, cultural, political—which often outweigh its 
rr, urposes. For instance, the improvement in the material 
standard of living brought about by the consumer goods boom of 
the last five or six years = to be measured against the damage done 
to cultural standards by the associated publicity. There are plenty of 
other issues—the liberality of management succession policies, staft 
recruitment and labour relations, for example; location of plant from 
the amenity point of view; advertising methods and techniques; and 
possibly the social desirability of some products and services. 
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The virtue of laissez-faire is its simplicity.’ There is only one 
measure of right and wrong—profitability—and there is a clear and 
ruthless division between success and going to the wall. The decline 
of laissez-faire is the story of the failure of this one criterion to meet 
the variety of human needs. “‘ Where a [take-over bid] over-ste 
the mark it is usually . . . due basically to an excessive desire for 
peer blinding those concerned to the considerations of propriety 

y which they would normally be held in check,” said the Chairman 
of Barclays Bank recently.’ In a society which r ises a multi- 
plicity of values, no crude rule of thumb can be to reckon the 
worth of the contributions which organisations make. It would be 
a mistake to replace the simple formula of profitability by another 
simple dogma, even if one could be conceived. It must be part of 
the function of accountability, therefore, to consider non-economic 
values in relation to industrial enterprises. 

Possible Institutional Means 
At present the public responsibility of private firms is acknowledged 
almost entirely by the publication of information. This is also the 
foundation of the arrangements for public corporations, but in their 
case it is supplemented by a system of review and investigation. 

The first step to improved accountability should henies be the 

ublication of more information, especially by private firms. The 
Fenkins Committee is at present reviewing company law, and many 
admirable suggestions for increased publicity have been put before 
it. The T.U.C. memorandum of evidence points out that British 
law is concerned almost exclusively with the rights of shareholders, 
and suggests that it should pay more attention to the interests of 
workpeople. But this is only a beginning. Companies are respon- 
sible for the success of the national economy as a whole and their 
structure shapes the pattern of social organisation. They have 
responsibilities to the community in general, therefore, as well as to 
investors and employees. Publication should include material to 
meet these responsibilities. It might include, for large industrial 
firms, such things as their financial connections with other firms 
or connections through interlocking directors; production, employ- 
ment and investment statistics, and statements of their production, 
investment and pricing policies; their management structures; the 
organisations, such as trade associations, of which the firms are 
members; and any formal agreements made with other bodies, such 
as trade unions. 

5 See E. F. Sutor, ‘‘Is the Ownership Debate Closed?’ Socialist Commentary, Feb. 

1959, p. 7. * Address by Mr. Anthony Tuke to the stockholders, Feb. 5, 1960. 
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It may well be that company law, as traditionally understood, is 
too narrow a concept for the purpose we have in mind. But some 
means is needed of inducing large public companies to give full 
reports, on the lines of those submitted by the nationalised indus- 
tries (not that these are perfect: they contain remarkably little, for 
instance, about organisation and administration). The present 
tendency seems to be to turn company reports into illustrated 
brochures produced in the public relations department. The 
typography may be excellent, and the contents interesting, but the 
result is far from satisfying. There is a comfortable air of take-it- 
or-leave-it about many of them, and the general tone is rather 
bland. The fact is that they are not for discussion—they consist, 
at worst, of minimal information extracted by compulsion; at most, 
of prestige advertisements. 

Real accountability * when some means of .juestioning and 
reviewing are established. It involves essentially a relationshi 
between an operating authority (a large firm or public eugnesden 
and a No body. Many arrangements under this principle 
are possible, and the following suggestions are presented less for 
their intrinsic merits than to show what is practicable. Other 
schemes may work better; but there is no doubt that a workable 
scheme could be devised. 

For basic industries a series of supervisory Boards, somethin 
like the Iron and Steel Board, should be established: say, a Natio 
Energy Board, a National Transport Board, and an Air Transport 
Board, as well as the present Steel Board. These should be con- 
cerned with general planning, with supplies, with the capacities of 
the industries and if necessary with prices, as well as considering 
how the industries fit in with national and social policies. The 
Boards would be concerned not only with nationalised industries 
but with the oil companies, coal distribution, independent airlines, 
road haulage, etc. 

For large firms a new General Commission could conduct the 
necessary reviews. In style of organisation such a body might 
resemble the Monopolies Commission, but it would not be con- 
cerned with only one aspect of industry, and it would deal with the 
reports and accounts of firms rather than undertake the lengthy 
internal probing which has made the inquiries of the Monopolies 
Commission a Sadia to some firms. The system should apply to 
firms on a list put out by the Board of Trade—say, the largest 100 
outside the basic industries. Banks, insurance companies, the 
C.W.S., and so on should be included. A firm might expect to 
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come under review once or twice in ten years, and the Commission 
could divide into panels, as did the Monopolies Commission, to 
achieve this. Consideration of reports and accounts could be supple- 
mented by the taking of oral evidence, and this might in turn help 
to raise the standard of company reports. The object of the exercise 
would be the production by the Commission of reports assessing 
and commenting on the firms’ policies. It would not be a prime 
object of the ission to recommend Government action, 
though it should have power to do so, and minority views among 
members of the Commission could be very valuable. The Commis- 
sion should be able to choose from a wide range of subject-matter, 
and its composition should reflect the need to consider non- 
economic aspects of a firm’s activities. 

These schemes would, if applied under present conditions, mean 
largely one method of accountability for public enterprise and 
another for private. But many important private firms would be 
within the scope of the supervisory Boards, and there would be no 
reason why publicly owned firms should not be reviewed by the 
General Commission. Though the scheme would represent a 
considerable advance, it is firmly based on experience. Precedents 
for most of its principles could be found in the operation of such 
bodies as the Iron and Steel Board, the Monopolies Commis- 
sion, the Select Committee on Nationalised Industries and other 
Parliamentary Committees. 


Accountability, Parliament, and the Government 


Public accountability should be public. Thus the relationships that 
have grown up between nationalised industries and their sponsoring 
departments, however desirable, do not really serve the purpose. 
The need for political supervision and the need to control basic 
industries in furtherance of economic dirigisme has confused the 
problem. Public accountability is a necessary acknowledgment of 
the responsibility of industry to the community. Public control is 
required when some interest of the community needs to be enforced, 
this requirement perhaps being revealed by the process of public 
accountability. New arrangements for public accountability might 
involve some variation in the relationship between Ministers and 
nationalised Boards, but it would still be open to the Government 
to exercise such powers of appointment, direction, or finance as it 
saw fit. 

The aims of accountability as such have already been discussed. 
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Its method is to bring out the policies and aspects of the per- 
ormance of the operating authority for all to see, and comment on 
matters and their consequences. In the sort of arrangement 
above, the supervisory Boards and the General Commis- 
i address their reports to Parliament, and they would 
conceive themselves primarily as agents of Parliament. In a sense 
the Boards would act as buffers between the corporations and 
Parliament, for they would check the petty political sniping which 
now flourishes, but they would provide Parliament with an expert 
view of the main policies being pursued—guidance for which the 
Select Committee on Nationalised Industries has felt a need. For 
large private firms, any serious arrangements for accountability 
would be a new experience: but arrangements like those suggested 
would constitute no day-to-day burden and would be, ay as 
“looking over their shoulders” is concerned, a deal less 
onerous than is the present system for nationalised Boards. 

The crucial problem of accountability in any sphere is always 
the harmonisation of day-to-day freedom with supervision of general 
policies. As stated, no particular virtue is claimed for this scheme 
set out above. It indicates, however, the sort of thing that might 
be done, both to secure this harmonisation of objectives and to 


apply the principles of accountability in a logical and worthwhile 
way instead of in the present haphazard fashion. 


A Check to Managerial Power 


It is commonly accepted that we live in an age of managerial 
power. Whatever the political or economic system, industrial 
civilisation requires large organisations run by expert administrators. 
_ The power of the manager is based on organising ability and 
specialist knowledge, which are inherently in short supply. This 
makes it impossible to replace the incumbents in any quantity. 
They can be reshuffled by political changes, and the social structure 
in which they operate can be reformed. But their power can only 
be tamed if it is made responsible by definite institutional arrange- 
ments. Industrial accountability is a response to this managerial 
revolution. It is not a substitute for public ownership, nor does it 
offer the protection of individual and collective rights which the 
courts, the trade unions, or an ombudsman can provide. Account- 
ability is not primarily economic or social—it is a political remedy 
for irresponsible private power, and it is urgent that a programme 
be developed if liberal-democratic standards are to be sustained in 
industrial society. 
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Tue Encs or tHe Sworp. By Cuarves pe Gautte. Translated from the 
French by Gerarp Hopkins. [Fader. 118 pp. 16s.] 


France: THe New Repusiic. By Raymonp Aron. [Aélantic Books : 
Stevens. 114 pp. 21s.] 


France: Troustep Atty: De Gauiie’s Heritace anp Prospects. By 
Epcar S. Furniss, Jr. [Council of Foreign Relations: Oxford 
University Press. xvi and 512 pp. 37s. 6d.] 


De Gauiie’s Repusiic. By Puiie M. W.it1ams and Martin Harrison. 
[Longmans. viii and 279 pp. 25s.] 


Tue Firrh Frencn Repusiic. By Dororny Pickies. [Methuen. 
222 pp. 15s.] 


Tue Fifth French Republic, invented and dominated by General de Gaulle, 
derives from an interaction of military and civilian powers. The attitude and 
behaviour of the French army leaders in May 1958 determined that the 
Fourth R ic should come to an end: the reactions of the parliamentary 
parties of the electorate determined that General de Gaulle should be 
invested with drastic emergency powers to prevent civil war and to forestall 
a mili coup d'état. These are the basic truths about the present régime, 
com with which details of the new constitutional arrangements or precise 
measures taken by subsequent governments are subsidiary and secondary 
facts. De Gaulle’s dilemma is oe best to reconcile the dual basis of his 
position. For this reason the admirable English translation of de Gaulle’s 
essay on military authority and —— Le fil de Vepée of 1932, is in 
some ways the most timely, important, and durable of the five works under 
review. 

Therein de Gaulle reflects on the condition and status of the French army 
after the first world war, and its prospects as a professional organisation 
within the structure of the civilian republic. He makes illuminating com- 
ments on the nature of military leadership and on the right relations between 
soldiers and politicians. He invokes Bergson for the view that “the only 
way in which the human mind can make direct contact with reality is by 
intuition, by combining instinct with intelligence”; and Pétain (his former 
chief) for view that the part of action calling for the greatest effort is 
“ giving orders”—adding that there is “something irrevocable about the 
intervention of the human will in a sequence of events.” Of relations 
between the civil and military power, he remarks that “it is wise to keep 
them fluid,” and even adds that “one ought to have a sense of satisfaction 
when those who govern the country and those who direct its armed forces 
are, to some extent, estranged from one another.” The views he holds on 
the functions of prestige and character, and on the way in which “a sort of 
Se: brings a man of character to the surface,” are more well 

nown. 


If these reflections of a generation ago throw light on the man—even on 
arms and the man—the other four books describe the circumstances and 
events which gave him his present opportunity. M. Aron’s little book is a 
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ion of a lecture and discussion held in the United States in October 
1958. records the immediate reactions of one of France’s shrewdest 
commentators to the events of 1958. But so much has happened since then 
that it is now only a period piece. Professor Furniss’s lengthy work, based 
upon his own researches and on discussions of a study group of the Council 
on Foreign Relations in New York, surveys the whole development of France 
from liberation to the formation of the Fifth Republic with special emphasis 
on the ions on French foreign policy and its international implica- 
tions. It is, in effect, an elaborate, car yet somewhat laborious account of 
the social and political forces which have shaped the international behaviour 
and status of post-war France. It betrays characteristic American anxieties 
about her “troubled ally,” receiving more than 40 per cent. of bilateral 
American aid to NATO countries and seen as “a pensioner masqueradin 
as a Great Power,” qe under de Gaulle pursuing a self-assertive policy o 
grandeur and glory that fills American breasts with apprehensions and irri- 
tation. Some of this irritation spills over onto Britain for her reluctance 
to join the Common Market. 

The two remaining books, both concentrating upon the new constitu- 
tional system of the Fifth Republic and its political content, deal more 
immediately with the reasons for the downfall of the Fourth Republic and the 
erection of the Fifth. Mr. Williams and Mr. Harrison engage in a mainly 
pw pin gem account and explanation of the sequence of events, and pursue 
their in considerable detail. They write with wide knowledge and a 
seasoned shrewdness, and their conclusions are marked by great caution. They 
are surely right in contending that the new régime must disappoint its 
founders. “In the best revolutionary tradition, they recko without 

iginal sin. For the old Systera was in many ways an expression of French 
society. That society was being steadily changed by the spread of an inter- 
national culture, the pressure of industrialisation and urbanisation, and the 
stirrings of competition in sectors once dominated by the cult of the small 
man. Such changes will continue independently of anything the Fifth 
Mah bey may contribute.” The original spate of drastic decrees and the 

i hopes of far-reaching structural reforms have turned out, in the end, to 
mean little more than piecemeal reforms, often frustrated by entrenched 
sectional interests. In its problems and achievements, if not in its structure or 
spirit, the Fifth Republic proves to be not so very different from the Fourth. 

Mrs. Pickles’s excellent brief analysis of the Republic, its origins, constitu- 
tion, and politics, duplicates much of the ground covered by Messrs. Williams 
and Harrison. She, too, expresses considerable reserve and caution in her 
expectations. Like them and like M. Aron, she includes an English version 
of the text of the new constitution: a text more defective in its structure and 
more full of gaps than most of its predecessors, yet more widely available 

Since all these books were written, refined technical interpretations of the 
text have come to seem of relatively academic importance: for the President 
has shown that he does not feel tightly bound by its terms, and even the 
moderate role of parliament has been considerably diminished in practice. 
The y not only recurred in January 1960: it remains a built-in 
element of the whole régime, which even the end of the Algerian war would 
be unlikely to eliminate. The relapse to reliance on pure personal tige 
and emergency powers, which has happened during 1960, has so shied 
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whole orientation and balance of French institutions of government that 
commentaries framed before the relapse are already outdated. It is the 
General himself who uncannily described the present situation in 1932: “ The 
man of character incorporates in his own person the severity inherent in his 
effort. .. . Those under his command mutter in whispers about his arro- 
gance and the demands he makes. But once action starts, criticism dis- 
appears. ... When the crisis comes, it is him they follow, it is he who 
carries the burden on his own shoulders, even though they collapse under it.” 


Davip THomson. 


NeirHer War nor Psace. By Hucu Segron-Watson. [Methuen. 
504 pp. 36s.] 


Tue sub-title of Professor Seton-Watson’s book is “ The Struggle for Power 
in the Post-War World.” Authors or publishers are inclined in the sub-titles 
of books to claim more than their contents warrant; the sub-title of this book 
modestly claims rather less than the author actually provides. Proiessor 
Seton-Watson gives us an extraordinarily detailed survey of oecumenical inter- 
national relations and the greater currents in world hi from 1945 to 
1959. The book is potter a for its immense, detailed, and accurate know- 
ledge of events and the intelligence and objectiveness of their interpretation. 
Surveys of this kind in the international field are usually terribly dull and 
almost unreadable, but Professor Seton-Watson has so keen, quick, and lively 
an eye for history and so clear and vigorous a literary style that he carries 
us happily through the most dreary historical sloughs of despond. 

The scheme of the book is itself interesting and illuminating. Part I 
contains a factual account of world events between the end of the war in 
1945 and the death of Stalin in 1953. This survey is conducted regionally 
in Europe, in the Arab world, and in Asia. Already in this part a two 
themes which the author sees to be dominant in post-war history appear: 
totalitarianism and the Afro-Asian anti-European nationalism and racialism. 
Part II switches to an analysis of the forces which have made and are making 
for the violent political and social upheavals of our age. The role of agrarian 
backwardness and peasant misery, of industrial workers, and of the intelli- 
gentsia as instruments of revolution is analysed in an original and illuminating 
way. In Parts III and IV the same kind of analysis is applied first to the 
phenomenon of totalitarianism and secondly to that of imperialism. Then 
in Part V Professor Seton-Watson returns to the chronological method of 
Part I and gives an account of world events in Europe, the Arab world, Asia, 
and Latin Kasaihes from 1953 to 1959. Finally, in his last chapter he deals 
with some of the major problems of Western policy. 

The view which the book takes of contemporary history is both deep and 
broad; it never lets us forget the great themes dominating the world— 
totalitarianism, imperialism, racialism—and yet it k so closely and per- 
sistently to facts, it is so detailed that we are never left in the air or in the 
tangles of mere theory. To attempt, in a short review, to consider in any 
detail this analysis or the arguments on any particular theme would give a 
false view of the book. All that the reviewer can do is to give some 
indication of its and contents. It is a book which deserves to be read 
slowly and contemplatively. Lzonanp Wootr. 
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Tue Barris: Generar Exection or 1959. By D. E. Butter and Ricwarp 
Rose. [Macmillan. viii and 293 pp. 30s.] 


Five Evsctions in Arrica. Edited by W. J. M. Mackenziz and Kenner 
Rosinson. [Oxford University Press. xi and 496 pp. 55s.] 


Exsecrions iv Devetopinc Countrizs. By T. E. Smitu. [Macmillan. 
xvii and 278 pp. 30s. ] 


Twiateen years ago the first of the Nuffield College studies of British general 
elections was ished, dealing with the 1945 contest. Dr. Butler had a 
hand in that and in the 1950 study; he was responsible for the 1951 and 
1955 volumes; and now, in conjunction with Richard Rose, he gives us the 
fifth study, covering the 1959 election. It is a fascinating volume, well up to 
the standards of its predecessors, issued with remarkable celerity, and warmly 
to be welcomed. The series has been allowed to develop as changing 
circumstance and increasing experience dictate, and the new volume carries 
on tradition with commendable ness of approach. 

After a prelude dealing with social change, images, and recent 
political history, there follow — on the national campaign, including 
radio, television, public-opinion polls, and the press; chapters on the campaign 
in the constituencies, including accounts of four diverse specimens; and a 
chapter on the results. Appendices give extensive and valuable statistics, an 
account of the anti-nationalisation campaign, and a useful record of by- 
election voting. The Conservative and Labour manifestos are ‘oduced, 
but, regrettably, not the Liberal. There is a brief appendix on election law— 
with an amazingly inaccurate opening sentence. A selection of cartoons, 


and it has a . 
Some of the authors’ “conclusions” seem rather shaky: for example, 
that “the results showed no change in the relationship between votes and 
seats.” This hardly squares with the fact that though the Conservatives’ 
vote dr from 497 to 49-4 per cent. of the total, their ne gece of 
seats rose 54-6 to 58-0 per cent. Had the relationship remained constant, 
the Conservatives would have had a net loss of two seats, whereas they 
actually had a net gain of twenty-one. Moreover, the Liberal percentage of 
votes rose from 2-7 to 5-9—a 118 per cent. increase—with no net gain of 
seats whatever. Nearly a million more votes—not one more seat: that is 
not a “constant relationship.” None the less, the book as a whole is both a 
valuable work of reference and a deeply interesting social document. 

The “ five elections ” studied in the substantial volume edited by Professors 
Mackenzie and Robinson are those held in Western Nigeria in May 1956 
oo Philip Whitaker), Eastern Nigeria in March 1957 (. H. Price), Sierra 

ne in May 1957 (Dr. D. J. R. Scott), Senegal in March 1957 (Professor 
Robinson), and Kenya in March 1957 (G. F. Engholm). The editors wand 
provide both a al introduction and an introductory note on Nigeria. 
while Professor kenzie sums up with “Some Conclusions.” As the 
editors explicitly state, the reports are modelled on the Nuffield studies of 
British elections; but at the same time they have a wider aim, namely to 
study the political development of new states in poe of creation by the 
withdrawal of European control from British or French colonial territories, 
where “an electoral system for Africans has been created by Europeans and 
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is still managed by Europeans, though Africans fill most of the subordinate 
ns.” 


positions. 
One of the first things to strike the reader is the immense complexity of 
the settings for which elections hed to be devised, and in which th 
had to be carried out. i andl ‘ence these: eins on timishes 4 siege 
historical, ethnical, tribal, linguistic, and social forces of great intricacy, of 
which account had to be taken, and to which the electoral schemes had to 
be adapted. Naturally no two of the regions were alike in their settings or 
their problems, and clearly in each region the work of organising the election 
called for endless ingenuity, patience, and determination. How the innumer- 
able problems were overcome does not lend itself to summarisation, 
but it makes an — i § In addition to its deep interest, moreover, 
the book provides a th of factual material and comment to which no 
short review can do justice. One point may be worth noting, perhaps: these 
elections, like earlier ones in India and elsewhere, have shown conclusively 
that, contrary to expectations, the main difficulties with mass elections in 
semi-literate countries lie not in the pollings—which have gone off with 
remarkable success—but in the previcus processes, and especially that of 
registration. 

The book is provided with seven useful maps and reproduces a couple of 
Nigerian cartoons and half a dozen illuminative — hs. There is no 

ibliography, but there is a good index—though this could, with advantage, 
have a fuller. Finally, the volume is beautifully produced, with 
particularly agreeable > 

Both yb. books os mteasialy regional studies; and, even in the Africa 
volume, the main stress is on the recording, with appropriate explanation and 
comment, of the happenings in the region under consideration, with rela- 
tively little attention to what has been going on elsewhere. In Mr. Smith’s 
book the whole scheme is different. Here we have an essentially comparative 
study, covering an enormous geographical area, and considering its problems 
not regionally but under such headings as administration, registration, 
franchise, minorities, candidates, polling, and vote-counting. His “ developing 
countries” are specified only as “in tropical Africa, South-East Asia, and the 
British Caribbean.” They include the five African territories of the previous 
volume, and a great range of other countries. Naturally no area receives 
comprehensive treatment, the emphasis being on problems rather than on 

aces. 

2 The author writes as a practical man—he was supervisor of elections in 
Malaya for the 1955 election—and that gives a sense of reality to his com- 

isons and comments. In spite of a certain carelessness in the writing, and 
ack of tautness in argument, the book should prove very useful, both to 
practical administrators and to students of political science. It has no map 
of any sort—a grave defect—and its index is deficient, all names of persons 
being excluded. There is an extensive bibliography, but this is carelessly 
arranged and shows some lack of discrimination. 

Much attention has been paid by Professor Mackenzie and others to the 
question of “ the export of electoral systems” from Western countries to new 
states in Africa and the East. The two latter books under review show that 

ter initial success has been achieved in this direction than might have 
expected; but it remains to be seen how well Western systems will thrive 
in their new habitats. J. F. S. Ross. 
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Tue Hunprep Fiowers. By Roperick MacFarqunar. [Stevens. 
324 pp. £2 2s.] 


Ir is a rare privilege to be allowed to look behind the scenes at the living 
conditions inside a communist state. It is still rarer to be permitted to hear 
what the people of a communist state themselves think of it. Such an 
yew J was accorded the Chinese ¢ when in the early summer of 
1957 Chairman Mao Tse-tung invited a hundred flowers to bloom and a 
hundred schools to contend. is unusual freedom permitted some very bold 
expressions of opinion—so bold indeed that the experiment was brought to an 
all too premature end in June, and an anti-rightist campaign was launched. 
The bamboo curtain came down, double quick, double thick; the flowers 
withered all too soon. 

Roderick MacFarquhar, who writes on Chinese affairs for the Daily 
Telegraph and edits the new journal, The China Quarterly, has taken the 
opportunity afforded by this all too temporary chink in the curtain to assemble 
an anthology of quotations and criticisms culled from the Chinese Press 
during this period of relaxation. The material is new and unusual and is 

here for the first time. What does it reveal? 

The first point that is established is that plus ¢a change, plus c'est la 
méme chose. Here are the familiar charges of nepotism and corruption and 
bureaucracy. It is clear that the claim of the Party to be leading a united 
coalition, in which non-communist groups co-operated happily, was y 
propagandist. There grew up in fact “the thought of outhaciey.” “ They 
acted,” said Chang Hsi-jo, “like those with authority in the days of old”; 


“once authority is in his hands, he starts issuing orders.” In the = 
ing 


servants deferred to “venerable masters”; now they deferred to “lea 
officials.” Who was then the equal of whom? What started as a revolution 
had become a mere change of dynasty. Party control was neither welcome 
nor, apparently, efficient. 

The second revelation is the extent of the unpopularity of the régime with 
the young. Despite the fact that most young people had been brought up 
under it and specially favoured, the extent Ae criticism was greatest 
among students and teachers. There was too much toadying and adulation, 
they said. There was inadequate criticism and intellectual ruthlessness; too 
much dependence on Russia. “My University for one is overwhelmed by 
officialdom, where the Mandarin’s way of life has superseded that of the 
scholar.” It was among these groups that the schools contended all too 
freely. It was here, too, that the reaction, when it came, was most severe. 
The only announced executions resulting from the events of May and June 
1957 were of student leaders; they were carried out in front of 10,000 people. 

The third lesson to be drawn is the difficulty, perhaps the impossibility, 
of a dictatorial régime ever being able to relax its control without running 
the risk of total collapse. Mao was clearly and rightly worried that relations 
between the Party and the people were not happy. Yet to open the door to 
controversy was to open the door to chaos. It is not possible to teach the 
right to only a limited rebellion. And so, as G. F. Hudson points out in a 
very incisive epilogue, recourse was had once more to the doctrine of 
infallibility. It always appears, in the short run, the lesser risk. But, given 
modern methods of control, how short is the run to be? Long or Soet, 
“ the Mao of yesterday survives to reproach the Mao of today.” 

Esmonp Wricut. 
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Trape Unions anp THE Lazour Party. By Martin Harrison. [Allen 
and Unwin. 360 pp. 32s.] 


Trape Unions AND THE GoveRNMENT. By V. L. Auten. [Longmans. 
326 pp. 35s.] 


Trape Unions, THE Emptover aND THE State. By Henry Wetton. 
[Pall Mall Press. 177 pp. 17s. 6d.] 


Workers anp TecHnicaL Cuancet. By Otive Banks. [Liverpool 
University Press. 152 pp. 25s.] 


Tue penalty that is ultimately paid by any institution that fails to adapt 
itself to changes in its environment is decline and eventual disa . 
Does this fate now begin to face the trade unions? This question bothers 
many people who see the unions behaving in so many respects like the 
brontosaurus. During the past twenty years they have duces their weight 
against attempts to maintain economic stability; they have compelled the 
Labour Party to adhere to a constitutional doctrine that has proved manifestly 
unacceptable to a majority of voters; they have obstructed technological 
in industry by restrictive — and a rigid attitude to collective 
rgaining; they have lamentably failed to govern and administer themselves 
with acumen and efficiency. This is not, of course, the whole story—there 
are redeeming features; but the catalogue of criticism is long enough to 
that question is not irrelevant. 
role of the trade unions in British political and industrial life is the 
subject-matter of these four books. Unfortunately, none of them adds much 
to our knowledge of trade unions and their social significance. Each of them 
suffers from an understandable but enervating dete::aination to be sympa- 
thetic to the unions. A mass of detailed information is provided, but the 
facts, except by an occasional dark hint as to what the author thinks might 
happen, are unleavened by any serious attempt to place the role of the unions 
into a broader historical context. Nor is the description of the activities of 
the unions in relation to politics informed by a theoretical analysis of their 
role in Britain today. In this respect none of the first three s bears 
comparison with Milne Bailey’s Trade Unions and the State. 

Martin Harrison concludes his carefully detailed survey with the tentative 
opinion that the “ unions’ hopes from Labour are less and less directly and 
immediately related to their industrial needs. Today their support is based 
much more on general political grounds. Are such considerations sufficiently 
powerful to enable trade union leaders to sell political action to their 
members? Is there any hope in them that trade unionists can be persuaded 
to make sacrifices in such a cause? Unless Labour can find ways of per- 
suading the unions to give a positive answer to these questions, there seems 
little hope that the unions can be persuaded to pull their weight within the 
movement. A decline in the unions’ participation does not spell the ending 
of the Labour alliance. Indeed, it is hard to see how, under the Party's 
present constitution, the decline in the unions’ political interest would ever 
induce them to sacrifice their prerogatives. And so Labour might be left with 
the worst of both worlds. On the one hand, social change could make the 
Party’s association with the unions a wasting electoral asset, and even an 
embarrassment. On the other hand, the unions’ continued withdrawal from 
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participation would leave the movement like an ageing elm. Though 
outwardly it might be sound its heart would be dead.” 

Mr. » in spite of his articles in Tribune, apparently does not think, 
when he is writing in a more serious vein, that the trade unions gain a great 
deal from their association with the Labour Party. In his opinion the power 
of the unions is a legend. It is a legend that has been fostered by politicians 
who are not in rags with unions in order “to convince the electorate 
that by voting for the Labour Party, it will be increasing trade union 
power.” 

Mr. Allen does in fact provide a much more substantial account of the 
limitations of union power than this rather silly assessment, but he fails to 
do justice to his subject. He gives the impression that he would clearly like 
to see the unions behaving in a more militant and radical fashion, but he 
a tly does not think that there is much chance of them standing up to 

Government. His statement that “there are no insuperable consti- 
tutional or legal obstacles to taking industrial action over political issues” 
begs the question as to whether a strike for purely political ends would be 
om The actual situation is that the leading authorities are uncertain on 

i They agree, however, that a strike for purel litical ends 
walle be: indeed ty the statutes and it might well be weated as an 
illegal iracy to injure. |The suggestion made by Mr. Allen in a footnote 
that a purdly politica strike can be declared illegal under the Conspiracy and 
Protection of Property Act, 1875, is certainly incorrect; if it were true it 
would contradict his argument in the text.] The important point to this 
uestion is surely that if the political situation deteriorated to the point where 
unions were prepared to strike to achieve political ends, then the fact that 
— strikes were illegal would probably not make much difference to their 
viour, but so long as we have a democratic system and the Government 
has the mandate of public opinion behind it, the unions will be greatly 
influenced by the knowledge that a political strike will almost certainly be an 
ill act which might involve them in unfortunate consequences. 

. Welton clearly believes that most strikes are unnecessary and could be 
avoided if the unions would always use the machinery that has been estab- 
lished to resolve disputes. In his book he makes a plea to union members 
that they should act in a responsible, moderate way. 

The achievement of peaceful industrial relations is not, however, a matter 
that can be realised in a democracy by politics or exhortation. Human 
behaviour is infinitely complex and men react in different ways to the 
problems of their industrial environment. The attitudes of workers to 
technical change is explored by Olive Banks in the latest report of the group 
of industrial sociologists working under the leadership of W. H. Scott at 
Liverpool. The conclusion arrived at is that by and large workers are not 
opposed to technical change; they can and do adapt themselves fairly quickly 
to new situations. Curiously, it is the younger and less skilled worker who 
is most a nsive and most likely to resent and resist change. The 
attitude of the union is important and a tradition of constructive union- 
management relations is a significant element in the adjustment to technical 

. Whatever modifications might take place in the relations between 
the trade unions and the political parties their function in the plant is likely 
to continue to be of vital importance. 

B. C. Roserts. 
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Tue Poxrtics or Mass Society. By Wittiam Kornuauser. [Rowtledge. 
256 pp. 25s.] 
Our or Apatuy. Editor: E. P. Tompson. [Stevens. 308 pp. 15s.] 


Tuat particular evil and danger of mass society called social alienation is a 
growing preoccupation of those concerned with the future of society. It is a 
common theme of both these books, each of which, after its own tice is 
an attempt to examine its symptoms, causes, and remedies. But what is 
meant by it is not always precisely clear. 

It is all Pout a matter of size. The development of the modern metro- 
polis (or urbanisation), of the great nation-state with its mass parties, of the 
vast corporation, of the huge trade union, of large interlocking bureaucracies, 
and of mass media of communication, all tend to induce a sense of isolation 
in the individual citizen. They are too big for him to influence. He cannot, 
therefore, feel himself responsible for what they do, or think of himself as 
mattering in regard to what they do. So the management of them falls to 
small groups, to élites, with the individual himself lapsing into a condition of 
apathy; and, feeling frustrated and powerless, he seeks safety in conformism 
in normal times, and he is always liable to become the unthinking prey to 
the first demagogue who knows . to play upon his emotions. Moreover, 
he is a standing invitation to leaders to erect their power on the basis of his 
moods. As Professor Kornhauser puts it, “ People who lack proximate rela- 
tions are more likely to engage in mass behaviour than are people who possess 
such relations. This pattern may characterise élites as well as non-<lites, since 
members of élites also may lack proximate attachments. Elites, too, may look 
for guidance and meaning in remote places, which, from their vantage point, 
are the values and moods of the masses.” Which means that leadership may 
consist in foilowing the pollsters. 

His study concludes that the conditions of modern industrial society “ carry 
with them the heightened ibility of social alienation and enhanced oppor- 
tunities for the creation # pes forms of association.” But he does not in 
fact take us beyond the claim that these new forms should be many, in order 
to avoid the concentration of power and the divorce of the citizen from 
responsibility and community. “ The major guarantee against the aggrandise- 
ment of power by élites is the existence A 4° plurality of groups that are 
equal enough in power to generate genuine competition for leadership on the 
several levels of political society.” 

It is here that the authors of Out of Apathy come on the scene to assert 
that it is just this concentration of power that characterises the post-war 
development of England. The individual was always an insignificant atom 
when seen in relation to the great society, and what has occurred is much 
more than a mere enlargement of the typical institutions of the latter. The 
substantial nature of their case is not ps gue obscured by their weg ae 
polemic against i ev y and everything on the political land- 

age saat ga | ything po 


unions, in’ politicians of the Left, universities, private 


of the a i t of power by an intermingled managerial and political 
élite, or of a growing but still inarticulate supainahs at this development. We 

y need, as Alasdair MacIntyre puts it, “ to provide all the growing points 
of human activity against the present social order with coherent theoretical 


sca 
Saeeee Fabians, and Leninists. For there can be little doubt 
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expression, so that they may be rationally guided and effective.” How far 
does this book achieve this objective? 63 
Its authors’ analysis of a society in which “ the private boardrooms have 

become an annexe of the Cabinet room” contains much of truth and insight. 
When they say that the trade unions should be inspired by a guild socialist 
policy of “ rereeyens teeraerm and that “checks on the arbitrary power of 
the managers and the beginnings of a new status for labour must come at the 
“me of work,” their argument ties up well with that of Professor Korn- 

auser, although he does not come down sufficiently to the world of political 
controversy to make it in this form. They are surely right also in demanding 
the “ socialising of nationalisation”; “ what public ownership can mean for 
worker and consumer must be demonstrated in practice,” even if putting 
human happiness above either profits or even maximum productivity means 
to “ sacrifice some output in return for more interesting work, or, perhaps, a 
less authoritarian structure of decision-taking ”; and in their remark that rank 
and file miners and pit-level trade union officials are much concerned with 
the quality and structure of management. They are right, too, in claimin 
that the displacement of the dynamic of the profit motive is the crux of 
socialism. But, although there is much matter and much promise in this joint 
enterprise, the coherent expression and the rational guidance called for would 
be helped much more were anger disciplined by colder and more carefully 
reasoned and balanced argument. What is needed is cool analysis of, say, 
Morrisonian nationalisation, its causes, defects, and remedies, which is inade- 
quately found here, rather than the ee scoring off fellow socialists, of 
which too much is found here. For surely the se of such a book is to 
convert the doubtful, not to titillate the persuaded. 

H. R. G. Greaves. 


Race anv Pouttics. By Epwarp Ciecc. [Oxford University Press. 
x and 280 pp. 30s.] 


Centrat African Emercency. By Ciype Sancer. [Heinemann. 343 pp. 


30s.] 


A New Eartu. By Etspern Huxzey. [Chatto and Windus. 288 pp. 
30s. } 


Kenya: Tue Tensions or Procress. By Susan Woop. [Oxford Univer- 
sity Press for The Institute of Race Relations. 108 pp. 6s.] 


In the present changes of Africa a sense of doom seems to overhang those 
British territories which are multi-racial. Mr. Clegg hits this off well by 
beginning with a fine quotation from Anouilh’s Antigone. Then Mrs. 
Huxley makes her theme the blind march of progress destroying, like the 
giant of a Nigerian fable, both friend and foe before it. Mr. Sanger 
tries hard to find some reason for not extinguishing hope in the strained 
situation of Central Africa, but curiously, it is Mrs. Wood, the European 
living in Kenya, who can still inform her writing with hope, believing that 
common sense may prevail in the end. 

“ Race and Politics,” the old theme of this multi-racial area, has been the 
title of a notable collection of argumentative letters between Elspeth Huxley 
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and Margery Perham on the lems of Kenya. Unfortunately Mr. Cle 
does not reach that high sundand when rel it to aren ie the title 
for a study of Northern Rhodesia. This is no more than a bare outline 
of a story which needs telling and would repay study. However, we are 
properly reminded that Northern Rhodesia is the key to the Federation. 
Attention has been distracted for too long by the more dramatic events of 
Nyasaland, but all, including Lord Malvern, know that that country is 
destined one day to have an African as Prime Minister. More important is 
its western neighbour, the largest territory and rich prize. 

For a sense of the curiously brief history of the real battle there—forced 
be the large and rapid immigration since the war when only did Northern 
Rhodesia’s European population come to exceed that of Kenya—we need to 
turn to Mr. Sanger. Mr. Clegg does not always convince—was it really neces- 
sary for Mr. Creech Jones to capitulate quite so easily to the Rhodesians?— 
but he is better at pointing out, what much opinion in Britain has been 
curiously blind to, that after 1953 power had passed effectively into local 
hands and that any British Government had only the most limited possibilities 
of action. In the recent events of Africa the situation may be becoming 
more fluid, but Mr. Clegg believes not only that the break-up of the Federa- 
tion is inevitable but that the white communities of southern Africa will one 
day stand and fight to defend their way of life and the countries they have 
fashioned; to him this is eee tragedy in which “he who kills is as 
innocent as he who gets killed.” 

It is Clyde Sanger who gives us a real feeling for the characters, springing 
from personal acquaintance. He provides atmosphere, writing as an able 
journalist whose book is a worthy successor to Cyril Dunn’s Central 
African Witness. A fascinating chapter on Dr. Banda maintains that he went 
back to Nyasaland with a call to break up the Federation, but with no 
desire to be Prime Minister or any understanding that that might follow. 
There is a lot of useful new information on the background of other African 
leaders, and particularly of Kenneth Kaunda and the Zambia Congress, a 
number of hom top men, Kaunda included, have received their education 
in India. Fascinating also is the description of the way Sir Arthur Benson 
and the Northern Rhodesian Government have handled the nationalists—with 
far greater sophistication than the governments of the other territories. More- 
over, if Sanger is right, Benson with consummate skill held the line against 
Welensky and has ensured by his constitution that the Europeans will not 
obtain power in that territory. Indeed, there are other signs that Benson, 
working in the most difficult circumstances, was an able Governor too little 
recognised in this country. We would like to know more about Lawrence 
Katilungu, the trade union leader, though Sanger assures us that “he is 
nobody’s stooge.” His part on the Monckton Commission will be watched 
with interest for the well-known doubts about that body are expressed again 
here. At present we are “ Waiting for Monckton”; certainly it seems that 
the British Government is expecting that curious cavalcade across Central 
Africa to pull their chestnuts out of the fire for them. 

Elspeth Huxley is, of course, a member of that Commission, but in her 
present book she wants, like the Royal Commission on East Africa of 
1953-55, to shift the attention from politics to economics. Her tale is of the 
great effort of the Kenya Government during the fifties to develop its African 
peasant agriculture in an important, if belated, effort. It was known, and 
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Huxley makes this clear, that she was examining this with Government 
ing. Nonetheless, this is an honest and most valuable account, not 
inki jg aagbamon must be felt when one has to ask how deep and 
has been acceptance by traditionally conservative farmers. The 
mt of the administrative officer is recorded: land “ consolidation will 

a flash in the pan, because it hasn’t sprung from the people, it’s been 

-” Again, whilst it is insisted that the policy has been one of seeking 
wiilli ation and ensuring it before action, there remaia too many 
phrases of officials—recorded but not commented on—which betray the old 
gas wry the failure of the white man to have what Laurens Van der Post 

called “ the right look in the eye.” 

Mrs. Huxley never really understands why the nationalists “ hate colonial- 
ism in any form, even when it tries its hardest to do good.” She reflects 
once more the ancient concern of the good British colonial administrator for 
the “voiceless peasants,” distrusting, as ever, the nationalists as unrooted 
urban products. She may proclaim that politics lie outside the scope of this 
book but, after the constant scattered references to the politicians, she has to 
meet them in a final chapter; for, like it or not, the effective judgment of 
the European in Africa will be made through the politicians and their 
followers. Perhaps in the responsibilities of en they may come to acce 
more benefit from the work of the agricultural technicians and the 
administrators than Mrs. Huxley anticipates. 

But to live in Africa, with its long history of violence, knowing that it is 
never far from the surface, one must have hope. For this reason Mrs. Wood's 
booklet in the excellent series of the Institute of Race Relations is to be 
welcomed. It is a well-written and thoughtful account of Kenya’s problems, 
sketching the pasts of the races eeabek and explaining rue the reasons 
for their prejudices and fears. It has been difficult to write for the course of 
events in Kenya has overtaken it. Whilst a useful outline of the Lancaster 
House Conference has been added, the booklet had to go to press before the 
new political groupings of the Africans had taken shape. eso under- 
standing of these is helped by the description of the situation last autumn, 
and the its of certain political leaders are valuable, parti .'>rly those of 
Michael Blundell and Tom ya. Of the latter the fair question is raised: 
can he be a great leader or is he only a demagogue? 

Mrs. Wood writes as a liberal; if only such people were more numerous 
and more influential in Kenya! She has to confess that it is unlikely that the 
“ moderates” will obtain more than 20 per cent. in the European primaries. 
Thus, the European extremist United Party will almost certainly be a solid 
block in the new Legislative Council; “ rigidity and extremism” may well 
result from the coming election, on both the European and the African sides. 
How then dare Mrs. Wood mas that “common sense” may yet prevail? 
Here her inclusion of the developments in Tanganyika is relevant. Is it 

ible that influences will radiate out from there to moderate racial passions 
in neighbouring territories? The function of the statesman, if not of the 
politician, is to meet and destroy the “ inevitabilities” of history. Perhaps it 
is significant that it is the journalist and the settler who may yet hope. Doom 
and tragedy belong to the theatre and to the novelist; hope to life. 


Grorce Bennett. 
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CotoureD Immicrants In Britain. [The Institute of Race Relations. 
Oxford University Press. 225 pp. 25s.} 


RactaL minorities always find themselves in something of a dilemma. They 
want the facts of discrimination to be known so that discrimination can be 

evented. But at the same time they fear that too much discussion might 
ead to their being further identified as a problem group. These attitudes 
are shared by many of those who are most concerned with the problem of 
inter-racial justice. Hence, such evidence as exists about the condition of 
coloured ¢ in Britain is contained in a small number of isolated studies 
which have carried out almost by stealth. 

The Notting Hill and Nottingham disturbances of 1958 led to a demand 
for an immediate collation of information and the Institute of Race Relations 
was amongst the bodies which responded. The result of their work is a set 
of five useful, if rather slender, studies of various aspects of the material 
available. Dr. Wood presents the evidence gathered from various centres in 
Britain by the Institute’s research workers. Mrs. Judith Henderson surveys 
the available sociological literature and sums up the theoretical issues involved 
in the study of race relations in Britain. Miss Margaret Usborne has col- 
lected statements of the positions taken up on racial questions by various 
official agencies and other organisations. Professor Griffith surveys the legal 
problems of the immigrant’s status. Mr. Long contributes a useful chapter 
on American experience. The result is a fairly well-knit book which presents 
facts and theories about Britain’s racial problem more comprehensively than 
has been done elsewhere. 

The first problem of a study of race relations is to obtain reliable statistics 
of the numbers involved. There are no official statistics and it is therefore 
necessary to rely on estimates. But the agreed figure for Coloured Immigrants 
in Britain a s to be 210,000. The largest groups of these are the West 
Indians, numbering about 117,000, and the Indians and Pakistanis, numbering 
between 70,000 and 100,000 in 1958. 90,000 of the immigrants lived in Lon- 
don, but there were more than 3,000 in Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Nottingham, Leeds, Bradford, Sheffield, Coventry, and Glasgow, and smaller 
colonies in other provincial centres. 

A first important fact to notice about the two major groupings is that 
their attitudes and aspirations differ sharply. Many of the Indians and 
Pakistanis remain culturally segregated by a language barrier and in some 
cases actually prefer segregation. The West Indian, on the other hand, has no 
language of his own and seeks to be assimilated to British society. 

onetheless all groups of immigrants, who are sonlecuennily male, need 
housing, jobs, and women. In seeking these they come up against both real 
shortages and against artificial shortages imposed by prejudice. There 
obviously is a great deal of prejudice operating against the coloured man 
secking lodgings and the consequence is the emergence of a problem of 
landlordism, a problem of overcrowding, and a tendency of new immigrants 
a around established nuclei. So far as employment is concerned the 
avai data suggest that the rate of unemployment amongst coloured men is 
no less than between fourteen and twenty-five times as great as that amongst 
the general population. The reasons for this vary. To some extent there are 
real difficulties of adaptation to British conditions for the coloured worker, 
but these are greatly increased by the existence of prejudice amongst both 
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employers and employees. The treatment of this question is rather scanty in 
relation to its overriding importance for the immigrant and little is said 
about the problems which arise on the shop floor and about the very 
important question of promotion. The reader who wishes to pursue these 
questions would be well advised to turn to some of the original sources 
mentioned here, especially Richmond’s Colour Prejudice in Britain, which 
gives the clearest account of the coloured worker’s experience. Another 
useful source is Mr. E. P. Ndem’s thesis which surely merits publication in 
some form. Finally, there is the problem of marriage and sex relations. It 
would appear that the number of mixed marriages is very small indeed, but 
there are a number of permanent and semi-permanent liaisons between 
coloured men and white women, which result in an interesting situation 
because of the mediating role which the white women must play between the 
immigrants and the community at large. All authorities agree that the pattern 
of sex relations amongst coloured people is distorted by the shortage of female 
immigrants and the intense prejudice against interracial marriage. 

Mrs. Henderson’s discussion of the theoretical problems of the sociology 
of race relations is amongst the most interesting in the book. She makes a 
necessary distinction ies Genmenn the psychological and sociological causes of 


prejudice and concentrates on the latter. Here there are two sides to the 
— On the one hand there are those factors which arise from Britain's 

istory as an imperial power, which have resulted in the emergence of un- 
favourable stereotypes of the negro, and on the other there are those factors 
which arise from the situation itself. This discussion appears to have been 
somewhat obscured by Dr. Banton’s curious insistence that there are no stable 
stereotypes of coloured — and that there is a willingness to judge indivi- 

rs. 


duals on their merits. Henderson rightly expresses doubts as to whether 
this conclusion is justified in terms of Dr. Banton’s evidence. She might 
perhaps have gone further, however, in suggesting an inquiry into the origin 
of the racial stereotypes which do exist. There has been no such inquiry 
and it would be one of the most fruitful lines to pursue. 

Mrs. Henderson concludes her section with the outlines of a social policy. 
The essential point which she makes here is that measures at local level 
would be a strengthened by legislation and educational programmes on 
a national basis. In fact, the most important fact about this book is that it 
gives ex backing to the proposal that there should be legislation against 
racial rimination. Such backing is very valuable, because, as Miss 
Usborne’s chapter shows, the politicians are as timid about this matter as they 
are about implementing the proposals of the Wolfenden a The one 
hope lies in the fact that the Labour Party has accepted the necessity of 
legislation since it went into opposition. 

Unhappily far less parliamentary time has been spent on considering legis- 
lation of this kind than has been spent in discussing measures to control 
immigration. And this discussion is carried on by opposition as well as 
government back benchers. Apparently there are still a great many whose 
attitude to the coloured immigrant is that of Ben Tillet: “ Yes, you are our 
brothers, and we will do our duty by you; but we wish you had not come 
to this country.” In future parliamentary debates, however, those with liberal 
views on the racial question will have at their disposal far more information 
and some excellent _— suggestions from this useful book. The Institute of 
Race Relations has its work well. Joun Rex. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Cuina Yearsoox 1959-1960. [China Publishing Co., P.O. Box 337, 
Taipei, Taiwan. 1013 pp. $5.00.] 


Tue engines of modern propaganda are terrific, the products intimidating. 
Here is a yearbook of over 1,000 pages produced by the “ Republic of China.” 
This mouse of a republic has been in labour and there is born this mountain 
of a yearbook. The tion of China is estimated at 640,000,000 people; 
the area adminis by the “ Republic of China” is Taiwan, otherwise 
called Formosa, and contains 7,591 inhabitants. This is the kingdom of 
Marshal Chiang Kai-shek, and anyone who wishes to know what the republic 
has to say about itself in 1,013 pages should purchase this yearbook at a cost 
of five American dollars. It is produced by an editorial board of nine 
members, thirty Contributing Editors, one Executive Editor, two Consultant 
Editors, and five Editors. It gives in great detail the facts about the govern- 
ment of the “ Republic,” a Who’s Who of 150 pages, and photographs of 
Taiwan orchids exhibited in Paris and Taiwan athletes whose teeth and 
smiles rival those of American film stars. Of the 1,013 pages twenty-eight 
are devoted to the People’s Republic of China, which rules over the other 
632,000,000 inhabitants. 


Potitica, Hanpsook oF THE Worip. Edited by Water H. Matiory. 
[Oxford University Press. 237 pp. 44s.] 


Tus handbook is produced by the American Council on Foreign Relations. 


It we for each country of the world the bare facts about its government, its 
po itical parties, and its Press as of January 1, 1960. The information supplied 
is useful, accurate, and up to date. 


Oxrorp Reciona, Economic Arias: THe Mippie East anp Arnica. 
Prepared by the Economic Intelligence Unit and the Cartographic 
Department of the Clarendon Press. [Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. 135 pp. 42s.] 


Tuis is the second regional atlas in the series, the first, published four years 
ago, being an atlas of the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe. The first part 
consists of gefieral reference maps and topic maps dealing with physical 
geography, agriculture, industries, etc., and follows broadly the arrangement 
of the previous volume. The second part contains notes and statistics, and 
the third is a gazetteer for all places shown in the maps. 


Statistica, Year Boox 1959. [United Nations. 618 pp. Cloth 71s.; 
Paper 57s. ] 


Tue statistics in this year book cover an immense field. It follows the scheme 

of the 1958 year book, the tables being the same, except for the omission of 

the tables on international tourist travel, social security schemes, and medical 
sonnel. There are a certain number of new tables, ¢.g., in the chapters on 
ternal Trade and National Income. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Documents on INTERNATIONAL Arrairs, 1957. Selected and edited by 
Nosie Franxianp. [Oxford University Press for Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. 539 pp. 70s.| 


Most of the documents in this volume are concerned either directly or in- 
directly with the cold war. In Chapter I we follow the direct conflicts 
between East and West, while in Chapter II the documents deal with the 
arms race. Cha IV is entitled “ The Counter-Alliances” and contains 
two subsections ing with the Western Powers and the Communist Powers. 
In Chapter II] are collected documents dealing with the Middle East after 
the Suez debacle. 


Tue Untrep Nations. By Letanp M. Goopricn. [Stevens. 419 pp. 
42s. | 


Tuts is a useful book by the Professor of International Organisation and 
Administration, Columbia University; it is published under the auspices of 
the London Institute of World Affairs. It gives a sober and balanced account 
of the a of Nations as the precursor of the United Nations; it then 
gives the facts regarding the establishment of the United Nations and 
analyses its structure and working. In estimating its failures and successes 
Professor Goodrich takes the middle way, eschewing extremes. The book is 
intended for and can be recommended to all students of the subject. 





SURVEY 


The leading quarterly review (120 pp.) of social, 
cultural and economic trends in the Soviet bloc 


edited by Walter Laqueur and Leopold Labedz 


Ulbricht and the Intelligentsia 

: Writers and writing in the DDR 
The current issue, Ge ch 
devoted mainly The German theatre since Brecht 
to East Germany, Orientalists’ Congress in Moscow 
includes articles on Literature in the Caucasus 

Philosophy and Historiography in 
East Germany 


Annual subscription rate £1 ($3); student rate 10s. ($2) 
sample copy free on request 


SURVEY 
1 Langham Place - London WI 
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THE ANGLO-AMERICAN PREDICAMENT 
H.C. ALLEN 
Unon be testa he Wen, tows vid Communi 


in its 


the democracy and devel = 
eon toll ibe democracy and devlon fully he rose yegnd 
should be urgent! directed. Limp 15s, "Cloth 7 he 


A HISTORY OF SOCIALIST THOUGHT 
Vole 5S. SOCIALISM AND FASCISM 1931-1939 
G. D-H, COLE 


The fifth and concluding volume of G. D. H., Cole’s magnificent history. 
‘Tt has all the ss which distin = he Cole’s work—ciarity, 
precigiaa,, economy.'—A.J. P. Taytor ( Guardian) 35s. 


THE STATE AND THE TRADE UNIONS 
D.#, MACDONALD 


‘He throws an illuminating t on the major struggle: of the past, 
notably oo the General Strike of 1926 ‘a‘ustt! adanon tothe studies 
of the British trade union movement.’—The Scotsman Is, 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO WORLD POLITICS (FOURTH EDITION) 
W. FRIEDMANN 


Four years have elapsed since the last. edition of. this well-known book. 
it has now ccor bane largely rewritten and many chapters have been expanded, 
espe-ially those on Asia and Africa 2 maps... 30s. 


THE BRITISH GENERAL ELECTION 1959 
D. E. BUTLER and RICHARD ROSE 


‘Their narration is, it need hardly be said, full and brilliant, They 
provide a well-written and detailed account of every aspect of the 
campaign, its nated and its outcome.’—-Marx ABRAMS (Time and Tide) 


Limp cover 15s 
ELECTIONS ABROAD 
Edited with an Introduction by D. E. BUTLER 


A study oe eentie, France 1958, Poland 1957, Ireland 1957 and 
South Africa 1 ‘The authors are not only well-informed and 

ay, Soy sce, Seeniae aaa «5 ey Oe 
interest.’—JOHN' APPELBEY (Daily Telegraph) 


ELECTIONS. IN DEVELOPING ‘COUNTRIES 
T..£. SMITH 


‘ Mr. th’s careful and comprehensive surv a remarkable 

in Ciowledge abou deers Mr. Reray Bees oe waceeamants 
service to a vee dies. whic: te on the genta pombe 
value.’—Qoun Leys (Lisi .ner) 





MACMILLAN 





The Communist 
International 
1919-1943 
Documents 


VOLUME II: 1923-1928 


Edited by Jare Degras 
The period covered opens with the 
entry of the French troops into 


the Ruhr in January 1923. The series 
of crises which followed, produced 
sweeping changes in the leading 
personnel of both German 

and Russian Communist Parties, 

as well as of the Comintern. 
(Chatham House) 80s net 


Survey of 
International Affairs 
1955-1956 


Geoffrey. Barraclough and 
Rachel F. Wall 


(Chatham House} 50s net 


Documents on 
International Affairs 


1957 


Edited by Noble Frankland 
assisted by Vera King 


(Chatham Hause) 70s met 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Year of Decision 


RHODESIA AND NYASAEAND, 
IN 1960 


Philip: Mason 


* This timely and fir-mminded 

the coming of Federation in 
posrieeds~ tion -eescciandans” >, 

can be strongly eciaana a) 
event to thoes win have followed: 7 
closely the. course of events . ae 
over the past ten years.” THE SCOTS MAN 
Cloth boards 21s net; ey 
paper covers 12s 6d net ack 


NEN s, 


Race and Politics 


PARTNERSHIP IN THE © 
FEDERATION OF . ~~ 
RHODESIA AND NYASALAND, 


Edward Clegg 


THE POLITICAL AND, 
ECONOMIC FRCEGERAY:: 


Prepared by the ~. 
Royal Institute of 
International Ato 


penn 








